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WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 











THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES ARE ALL OF 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY 
OWN ORDER. 


THE NEWEST 
MADE TO OUR 


OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 


CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


JEWELLERS 


THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS | FR | t uy 
| 
| 


AND SILVERSMITHS, 


565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS.| 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HousE, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
Henry Owen, Agent : 








cs. 636/Black and Colored Dress Silks, 


..eeees-.. 638 | And composed of 60 new cloth-shades 


! ae 3 PaAON Sg eae os ' 
‘A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Will continue the sale of elegant 


MOQUETTE CARPETS, FRENCH, &c., 
At the extremely low price of $3 per yard. 
NOVELTIES IN 


5-Frame English Body Brussels, 


Extra quality, 
The newest and choicest designs, 
The greater part confined styles, 
Only $2 25 per yard. 


Same quality, selected designs of last season, 
Only $2 per yard. 
Wiltons, Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, &c. 
Proportionately low. 
Prices the same as (and in some styles lower than) | 


those of last Spring, notwithstanding the recent | 
advance in Europe of fully 20 per cent. 





A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
Axminster, Aubusson and Turkey 
CARPETS, 

In one piece, at old prices. 


RUGS, MATS, OIL-CLOTHS, &c., &c. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


Black Silk Department. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offering an entirely new stock of 





POULTS DE SOIE ANTIQUE, 





BROADWAY, 4TH-AVE., 9TH AND 1OTH-STS. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
Round Hats, 


Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 
Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand. 








Particular attention paid to orders. 


TREES. 
AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For AUTUMN of 1871. 











NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1871. 





We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of | 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruit. | 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 
New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. | 
3ulbous Flower Roots. 
| Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues cont | 
prepaid on receipt of Stamps, as follows : 
No. 1—Fruits, 10e. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
| No. 3-—Green-house, 10c. No, 4—-Wholessle, PREF. | 
No. 5—Pulbs, PREE. Address, | 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
{ [Established 1840.) Rochester, N. Y. | 





[ Prick 10 Crnrs. 








WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SIXTEENTH St., New YORK. 
CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 
The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices, 
And upon the most favorable terms of payment. 
We invite the attention of persons intending to pur- 
chase Pianos, to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 


full description of Styles and Prices, and the termes on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
Chickering & Sons, 
11 EAST 14th STREET, New York. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let. and rent 
orn if purchase? A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
AN, the most beautiful style and ect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 way, New York. 


FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 

THE SABBATH GUEST. Price $1 60 
A fine collection of ANTHEMS by L. O. 

Emerson and J. H. Morey. 

THE GREETING. Price $1 50 
An excellent Glee Book, by L. O. Emerson. 

All the Oratorios, all the Standard Masses, a large 
list of classical and of easy Cantatas and numbers of 
GLEE BOOKS and of CHURCIT MUSIC-BOOKS, 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


| ©. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. - 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor iv use. 


For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards || 


by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 


#3 Maiden Lane 


AMERICAN JOCKEY CLUB. 


Jerome Park. 
FALL MEETING, 1871. 


Six Races Each Day. 
SATURDAY, October 7, 
TUESDAY, October 10, 
THURSDAY, October 12, 
SATURDAY, October 14. 
First race each day promptly at 1 o'clock. 


A. BELMONT, President. 





Important 
SALE OF THOROUGHBREDS 
AT 


CLIFTON STUD FARM, 
STATEN ISLAND. 





ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER Ist, 


Will be sold to the nighort bidders, the whole of the 
Valuable Stud of Mr. R. W. Cameron, including three 
imported stallions, seven imported mares, and seven 
native thoroughbred mares, all stinted to Warmin- 
ster, Hampton Court, Eclipse, and Leamington. Six 
two-year-old colts and fillies oy Leamington, and one 
imported colt by Blair Athol. Five yearlin by Leam- 
ington and seven weanlings by Warminster and 
Hampton Court. 

There will also be sold a small flock of imported 
Prize Cotswolds bred by McGillett of Farrington, 
Berkshire, Eugland, and the.choice small herd of 
Alderneys Jerseys, including a young imported Bull 
and two recently imported cows. 


THE SALE WILL BE POSITIVE. 
Catalogues on application and receipt of stamp. 
ALSO, 


Will be sold 120 Tons Prime Upland Hay, 2,000 Bushels 
Carrots, 1,000 Bushels each of Mangolds and Turnips. 


TO LET FURNISHED, 


For one year, the residence of the subscriber, on the 
shores of the Bay, Clifton, containing sixteen rooms, 
and surrounded by eight acres of land, with lodge, 
coach-house, etc. 

TERMS: 

Ten per cent. to be paid on day of sale. Pur- 
chasers will have the privilege on all sums over 
$1,000 of six months credit, by adding interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent. and giving approved endorsed 
notes—if over $2,000 twelve months’ credit on the 
same terms. 

R. W. CAMERON, 
23 South William street. 


TAMMERING cured by Bates’ Patent Appli- 
ances. For description, address Simpson and 
Co., Box 5076, N. Y. 








MATEOS BROTHERS, 
New YorK AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 
Importers and Proprietors of the 
STAR SHERRY WINES. 


The best known and finest quality of imported 


Wines in the market. 
Price list on application to 


TEODORO MATEOS, 


| 14 South William St., 





New York. 


| 
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[Ocr. 7, 1871: 








NEW BOOKS. 





G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 


we 
THE FALL OF MAN; 


on, Tue Loves or THE GORILLAS. 
satire upon the Darwin Theory of Sexual Develop- 
ment. By the author of ** The New Gospel of Peace.” 
With humorous illustrations by SterHEens. Price 
%) cents, 





A rich and racy 


BRICK DUST. 


Two e entire), new books, by the great “ Brick Po 
meroy,” author of “Sense, Nonsense,” etc.—one 
replete with the most touching sentiment and pathos 
—the other full of fun, frolic, and sarcasm, Both 
illustrated by original drawings. Price $1 50. 


GOLD DUST 








STOLEN WATERS. 


A fascinating story of woman's love and devotion. 
By Cena GARDNER. Ww ritten in verse. A companion 
to Owen Meredith's * Lueille.” Price $1.50, 





DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tre acy Walworth, au 


thor of “ Warwick,” &c. Price $1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘ Warwick,” 
* Lalu,” “Hotspur,” and “ Stormetiff,” by the same 
author. 


THE WIDOWER. 


) 
Another brilliant new novel, 
* Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,’ * Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith's books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, = characterized by 
great wit and vivacity. Price $17 


MILLBAN K. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J, Holmes 
one of the very best and most captivating books eve "| 
written by this author, Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this sple andia | 
book, by thé Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey —- Meadowbrook -- English Or- 

hans — Cousin Maude — Homestead —Dora Deane— 
Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather —Eibelyn's Mistake, &c. 


HORACE > GREELEY. 


Wuat I Kxow or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
enbject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dul) 
essays upon Agricuiture, that no one can be intereste d | 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and deeply interesting to the yeneral reader. 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their voe ation, and | 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 


by the author of 








from the a style of treating the various topics. 


Price $1 


LIFE 
AFE 


one of the most delightful 


A LOST 

By Eur.y H. Moore 
novels ever written. 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it, 

Mrs, Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of “ Mignone “tte,” has made that | 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is weleomed ‘by every one, Price $1.50 








FRENCH LOV E SONGS. 


The most exqnisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors, Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinte = e edition of * Lans 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.! 


OUT OF “THE FOAM. 
A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surre y 
of Eayle's Ne st) anthor of those « apital books “Hilt 
to Hilt’ — Hammer and Rapier and ‘* Fairfax of 


Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50, 


ee These s books are beautifully bound 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


sold every- 
on receipt of 


PETERS ON CHOLERA. 


Notes on the Origin, Nature, 
Prevention, and Treatment of the Asiatic Cholera, 
By Joun ©. Perens, M.D 
Second Edition, mo. Cloth. $1 50, 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 2 Murray-st., and No. 27 Warren-st. 





Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


MeLeod & Remmey. 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


PIMPLY 


| a ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS 
Flesh Worms and Blotehed Dis<ficurations u<e 

Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. His invalu. | 

able. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. PERRY. Derma 

tologist, 4% Bond Street, New York. Sold by Drug 

gists everywhere 

L~ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRS 
4 


class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in 


stallments, may apply to 24 Bowery ; 157 E. 2th «t.; 
477 9th Ave, N Gooml work at high prices if 


desired. 


»BREAT Ay FOR AGENTS. 

3 lor t i h 
. 85 to $20 per — o Tine : 
ud White 





nyt hed to" 





our new 7-strer Wire Clothes Lines ” 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 199 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St. N.Y 


or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, IN 





Came- | 


Orders are pouring in from every | 


'N ATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 


Tue FrReEEDMAN’s SAVINGS AND Trust Company. 
(Chartered by the Government of the United States.) 


DEPOSITS OVER $3,000,000. 
185 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 


SIX PER CENT interest commences first of every 
| mouth, payable in January and July. 

Four per cent. allowed from date of each deposit 
for full number of days, not less than thirty, on sums 
of f. and upwards Fp before January. 

EPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered | 
Bonin aud promptly Available anywhere in the | 
United States, issued, payable on demand, with in- 
terest due. 


Accounts strictly private and confidential. 

Deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due. 

Interest on accounts or certificates, paid by check 
to depositors residing out of the city, if de sired. 

Send for Cireular. 

Open daily from 9 A.M. to5 P.M., and MONDAYS 
and SATURDAYS from 9 A.M, to8 P.M. 


| JOHN J. ZU ILLE, @ashier. 
| - 
| J) XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
| A's Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
| Booth’s Building. 
Open daily from 10 A.M, to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday - Sas evening from 6 to 
8 o'cloc 
NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 
, _— y deposited now will draw interest from 
July 


| 
| 
| 





| WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 


Isaac 8S. Barrerr, Secretary. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of | 





>| Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


| All kinds of first-class as ee Vriting Papers 
| Desks, Portfolios, Scrap ‘Expense Books, 
| Diaries, Pocket Catlery, cartes ‘Chesemep, Wallets, 


We how everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices, 





AH Ae 


| 
} 
| 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 

| IN ALL STYLES. 

Manufactared by the 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND anp 31 CHURCH STs., 
New York. 


W. E. Gayrr, Manager. 
t#" Send for (Nustrated Cireular and Price List. 


WOOD CARPETING. 


| 
| THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
| is0 Broapway. 


Ollices, stores, kitchens, 
We. per foot; 
halls, — vestibules and 
in elegant parquet, 
from 35e, to $1.00 per foot, 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60e. 






sa 
diniug 


per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 
Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 


| Whitney’ s Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
SLEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
Where, Manufactured by 


*. WHITNEY 





& CO., Lexington, Mass, 





TAKE 
No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca 
thartics that sweep through the howels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needfal. The best 
COUNSEL 
that can be vi 


iven to persons suffering 
bilious complaints, constipation, 
affecting the stomach, the liver, 
sans, is to tone nse and r 
viscera with TP nts Efferves 
This agrecable alterative operates 

WITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thorenghly 
functional action of the digestive organs 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy 
sigue. For more thins hundred years the water of 
j the Seltzer Spa hes heen considered the finest corree 
tive inthe world, and this preparation is chemically 


idenutien! with it 
YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi 
lity, biliousness, oravel or any affection of the kid- 
nevs, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but rlso a gene 

ral invigerant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 

erful sanitary effeet upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood, In an ave when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
udlvantaves whieh # specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in ifs Operation has over the iscous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literaliy scourge his internal or; ganization 
Without affecting a radic al cure Invalids, Take 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 


which tones White it regulates, and leaves no sting 
behind. —e 


from dyspepsia, 
or any disorder 
or the excretive or- 
rulate these important 
nt Seltzer Aperient,. 









restores the 
and the in 











Neld oF all Druggtate, 





| 

| T= NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC, 

820 Broadway and 82 Fifth Avenue. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 

| 128, 190, and 132 (New Nos. 102, 104, and 106 Court, 

near State street. 
(Chartered in 1863 under speial law.) 

SEASON OF 1870-71. 

SOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF PUPILS. 


| 
| 
| 








INSTRUCTION DAILY, from 9 A.M, to 9 P_M., in 
jall the branches of Voeal and Instrumental Music, 
|Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Lan- 
| guages, 
TERMs.—CLASSES—$10 and $15 per quarter. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION—$25 = quarter. 
Several eminent Professors have been added to the 
| able corps, which now numbers forty-one of the best 
| instructors in the country. 
A NORMAL DEPARTMENT HAS ALSO BEEN 
| ESTABLISHED 
Application to be made at the General Conservatory 
| Offices, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th-st., New York. 
128 (New No. 102) COURT, near State-st., Brooklyn. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 





OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO ‘0 THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

t@" From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
|the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 


tion. 





Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
| jing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 
Ss. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. S. Navy. 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 
EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 
DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price Hst. 


D.C. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and oo ’ 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869, § 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 


N. MECHLER, 
8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

#0 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 

were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. 1 wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 

F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
atmy house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


Yours re truly, 


MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation inte 
Cheeks, Drafts, &e., 
the amount for which 
they are wh, to 
hy event alteration.- 

he points are inked 
and penetrate = the 
fibre of the paper, and 
cannot be removed by 
chemicals. The check 
is moved forward by 4 ‘wena ard action of the lever of 


te machine. Price $20, 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BiL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly 1 ye prices. New 5x10 
Tables, complete, oh and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates, enue aaa of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 















OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


| The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rates of Passage. 
By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... ....$220 (0 and $250 00, Gold 
GEE CBOE... ccccnccesccne cesesee 150 00; Gold 
By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers, 

First Cabin... . $80, Geld.” Steerage.. ms ‘Currency. 
MU WERE 5s > nase onnce: 0 aeice = 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris $15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 

and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Hayre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent ; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office e, Bowling Green. 


md Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
uilding. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnr. 


GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 


NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)—Direct. 
aking Goods and Passengers to London, 
Ports in Bristol Channel. 
The first-class new iron steamship 
ARRAGON, 
Will sail on September 26. 
Cabin Passage, $75 Gold. $30 Currency. 
Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN'S 





and all 


| Steerage, 


SONS, 


70 South Street. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 

are sails Oct. 7, at 11 A.M. 


NTIC, sails Oct. 14, at 3 P.M. 
OCEANIC sails Oct 28, at 3 P.M. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, 
Steerage $30 Currency. 

Apply—Waire Star LIne OFFices. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMEAN N LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EV ERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS 
Rates of Pusston. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. _Pay able i in Currency. 


2140 Gold. 











Punet CaBan........... 75 | STRBRAGE........... 
Do toLondon..... 80 ~ Do ‘to London. 
Do to Paris....... 9” Do toParis........ 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax, N.S 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIPAX. 


First Carr. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool. ............ Liverpool............. - 
ae eneaaitie 20 | Halifax...70000020020. 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rate 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CoO. 





WTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 
SPAIN... re | a4 ) i AND. . 3,450 tons, 
Eeypt.. 3,310 * 
HOuLAND....... a 00 tone. . bad 
ITaLy. ee =i PENNSYLVANIA, 2,872 ‘* 
FRANCE...... sre ViReINia.. 876 ** 
The QUEEN....3.517 * DENMARK.......3,117 “* 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown : 
Cabin $75 and $65 Currency 
** prepaid from Liverp’l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 * “4 
“ to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $130, 
Steerage, to Liverpool.................... 


‘* prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry............ $32 “* 


For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

a Pier ~— 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


Price......Sept. 6, at 11 P.M. 
J. B. Price, Sept. 8, at 12 M. 





IDA ‘apt. 
M ‘Ni ATTAN, c ‘apt. 


COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman. .Sept. 13, at 3.00 P.M. 
WISCONSIN... Capt. Williams. Sept. 20, at 10 A.M. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... Sept. 27, at 3 P.M. 
WYOMING ... Capt. Whineray. Oct. 4, at 9.30 A.M. 
MINNESOTA. Capt. Freeman... Oct, 11, at 3.00 P.M. 

Cabin Passage (Gold). $80. 
Steerage ..(Currency). $30. 


Saloon and State Roome all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway 
Fer freight or cab.n passage, apply to 


_WILLIAMS & GUION, 





No. 63 Wall Street. 
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ONLY A DREAM. 


BY WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Only a summer dream, 
Sport of an idle day, 
A meadow range, a word beside the stream, 
A parting and—away ! 


Only a dream of Love, 
Of heart inclined to heart,— 
As clouds that in the blue of heaven meet, 
As white clouds cling and part. 


We dream'd and we awoke ; 
No more! But ah, for dreams 
Engender’d of the subtle light of Love, 
Bright with its iris gleams! 


Again the meadow flowers, 
he waters rippling speed, 
The willows wave as in the dream ; but I, 
Why should I, waking, heed ? 


Shadows of leaf and bird 
Fall on the sunny grass, 
But over it the shadow that I love 
Never again shall pass. 


The summer voices blend 
In music as of yore, 
But from the melody has dropt a note : 
There will be song no more. 


The glory and the wealth 
Of nature all things share, 
But in my heart is no responsive throb 
That tells me it is fair. 


Back on the sunny dream 
I turn an aching gaze, 
But the clear splendor of its glory throws 
A shadow on my days. 
— Belgravia. 
—_—_~——_—. 


A HAIR’S BREADTH. 
BY WILSON. 


BY 
PIERCY 
CHAPTER THE SECOND, 
THE TRIAL. 
As was but natural, vne cause célebre, in which was indi- 
rectly implicated one of the first families of the Province, 


drew an immense assemblage to the Salle de Justice on the | origin of the quarrel which resulted in the Count’s death. 
Through the influence of the Police | 
Commissioner, T was enabled to take a seat at his side among | jected the prisoner toa rigid examination in the salient } 


morning of the trial. 


the advocates, and on gaining my place I was astonished to 
perceive, ensconoed in a retired nook in the hall, a lady clad 
in deep mourning and closely veiled, who I felt convinced 
was the Countess de Merolles. On either side of her were 
seated the Cwré and the Doctor. They now and then ex- 
changed a few words without exciting the slightest attention 
from the Countess, who appeared absorbed in earnest thought. 
Her presence on such an occasion, in my opinion, showed a 
want of tact and judgment. I knew well that in consequence 
of her rank and position, every effort consistent with justice, 
had been made to safeguard her reputation. I was also 
aware that the case had been efficiently worked up with the 
resolve of dispensing with her presence from the witness 
box, and it was hoped that by the aid of a certificate of ill- 
ness the agony of such an ordeal might be spared to her. 
What course could possibly be taken now? Her appearance 
would certainly lead to the withdrawal of this clemency, 
while at the same time it might heighten the prejudice with 
which the artist was already viewed. There was indeed a 
manifestation of such a feeling among the counsel retained 
for the prosecution, the Proeuwreur Impérial especially show- 
ing his displeasure by the abrupt manner with which he 
handled his brief, and the covert glances he cast in the diree- 
tion of the spot where the lady was seated. Monsieur Swarz 
was also provoked at her presence I believe for another rea- 
son. He had taken the case under his special care, and was 
as anxious to procure the conviction of the artist as a Master 
of the Hounds would be to run his quarry to death; but he 
was afraid that this daring action of the Countess fore- 
shadowed a line of defence for which he was totally unpre- 
pared, especial'y if rhe offered herself as a witness in the 
prisoner’s favor. I must own that I had still some hopes of 
an acquittal from another direction, although this feeling 
was almost mastered by the conviction that now possessed 
me of the artist’s guilt. 

The court was hushed as the judge took his seat on the 
bench, and when the order was given to produce the pri- 
soner a thrill of expectation ran through the crowded an- 
dience. Lenoir came forward, and with a slight bow took 
his place at the bar, guarded by a gendarme. His appear- 
ance was certainly prepossessing, and he looked every inch a 
gentleman as he quietly glanced around the hall. He was 
deadly pale; but when he perceived the Countess a slight 
flush flitted across,his features, which were distorted by a mo- 
mentary pang. To the first question put to him by the 
judge, he replied in a quiet firm tone that he had engaged no 
counsel, as his sole defence would consist in a straightfor- 
ward statement of the facts: he had no wish to escape a 
sentence formed on the evidence by any quibble of the law 
The judge demurred to this avowal, and stated that it was 
always customary for a prisoner to have the benefit of 
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| counsel, and to this decision the artist tacitly assented. The | 
judge’s choice for this thankless task was a young advocate | 
who claimed Serac as his birthplace, and was well acquainted | 
with the Fraslin family and the scenes of the drama. 
Monsieur de Chartraille willingly assumed the duties thus | 
entrusted to his care, and held a brief consultation with the | 
prisoner while the jury was empannelled. | 

In the meanwhile my attention was suddenly ealled to | 
Grosfils, whom 1 espied at the entrance to the bar; and | 
watching his movements I perceived him intercept Monsieur | 
de Chartraille, and slip a note into his hands. When the ad- 
vocate regained his scat, he glanced at the letter—the con- 
tents evidently puzzled him—for he stood up and looked 
round for the detective, but he had left the court. For a 
moment he appeared undecided how to act, but perceiving 
Monsieur Swarz he came over and showed him the note. It 
contained the following lines: “Do not try to gainsay the 
evidence. The judge holds in his hand even more damaging 
proofs than the prosecution. Please cross examine the wit- 
nesses @s to the undermentioned points. Call me for the 
defence, and then aid the prisoner to the best of your ability.” 
Then foilowed the signature and a number of questions 
which I had not time to examine. The Commissioner of 
Police smiled with disdain as he read the contents, especially 
at the paragraph which intimated that the judge was better 
acquainted with the facts of the case than he was himself. 
He told the advocate how the detective had thrown up a 
government appointment in order to take charge of the case, 
but he advised him nevertheless to yield to the dolt’s wishes, | 
on the ground that there must be some pleasing illusion in | 
the zeal with which a drowning man will catch at straws, | 
and the artist might as well indulge in that hallucination as | 
not. This unfeeling little speech did not tend to increase the 
value of the Swarz stock in my estimation, and I began once 
again to devoutly wish for his discomtiture, although for the 
life of me T could not see how the defence was to be brought 
to a successful issue. 

The jury was empannelled, the act of accusation was read, 
to which the prisoner pleaded “ Not Guilty.” Amid breath- 
less silence the Proevrenr Impérial opened the case, and 
although he disclaimed the idea of creating an undue preju- 
dice against the prisoner, his address showed conclusively 
that no eflort would be wanting on the part of the prosecu- 
tion to prevent the ends of justice from being defeated. Step 














not making puppets of the whole court and jury, moving the 


by step he followed the phases of the drama with unerring 
perspicuity, and although he did not directly impute to the 
Countess any share in the guilty act, he evidently traced to 
that grave indiscretion, at the meeting in the garden, the 
The judge, as usual in criminal cases in France, then sub- | 
points of the case. The artist answered the first questions 
with apparent candor, Ie did not deny having received the 
bracelet from the Countess de Merolles. That lady had 
taken an interest in his welfare, and under a pressing emer- 
gency he had appealed, and not in vain, to her friendship, 
The reason why he bad not addressed himself rather to the | 
Count was that he feared his request would prove unsuccess- 
ful, the moreso as about this time that nobleman appeared so 
morose and angry in his demeanor. ‘To the demand as to 
what ,had become of the proceeds of the jewels the artist 
refused to give a reply, on the plea that it might tend to | 
implicate a person who in no way was mixed up in the pro- 
ceedings. This strange answer tended naturally to render 
the case more complicated, but when pressed again by the 
judge, who represented in strong terms the danger of such | 
reticence, the prisoner kept sullenly to his previous determi- | 
nation, and threatened not to answer any further questions, 
even if his life paid the penalty of his rashness. This con- | 
duct produced a great sensation in court, and the proceedings | 
were delayed for a few moments. The judge was examining 
carefully some manuscripts on his desk, when, to my intense 
astonishment, he asked if Monsieur Grosfils, the Government 
detective, was in the court, as in that case he wished to speak | 
{0 him in private. The Procureny Impérial replied that that | 
person was no longer in their employ, and that they did not | 
even intend to call him for the prosecution ; but he believed | 
he was engaged in the defence. On hearing this the judge | 
appeared more and more puzzled, but after a few moments’ 
further examination of his papers, he seemingly came across 
some missing link, and ordered the trial to be continued. 
This naturally tended still more to mystify matters, and I 
began seriously to doubt whether the despised detective was 








strings and guiding their movements as he listed. 

“Lenoir,” said the judge, when quiet was restored, “ it is 
necessary that you should give some details of your life before 
you came to settle in this valley. Were you never known 
under another name ?” 

At this question the prisoner turned deadly pale; he cast a 
hurried glance among the spectators, and presently, as if the 
object of his scrutiny had been found, a smile of scorn came 
across his features. He vouchsafed no answer. 

“You have seemingly led a very retired life for years,” 
continued the judge, “ but perhaps among your acquaintances 
you may have known Henry de Recroy ?” 

Still there was no reply. 

“On referring to the criminal reports of the department of 
the Upper Pyrenees I find that some nine years since a per- | 
son by this name was tried and sentenced to death. Are you | 
that man ?” 





It needed no answer to this terrible accusation. The quiet | 





self-possession that had hitherto characterized the artist's 
demeanor gave way to the most intense emotion. The per- 
spiration started into beads on his pallid face, and the blanched 
lips moved without a syllable being heard. The sensation in 
the court was indescribable, the popular sentiment, hitherto 
held in abeyance, verging unmistakably against the prisoner, 
and I, too, felt mortified that [ should have bestowed my 
sympathy on a convicted felon, My friend the Commissioner 
was greatly elated at this unlooked-for development, although 
the feeling was tempered by the reflection that it was evi- 


| dently due to the detective. “ Not such an idiot, after all)” 


was his remark. “But confound me if I know even now 
what his game is.” At this moment I caught a glimpse of 
Grosfil’s face in the gallery, and, if I might judge by the 
wrinkles and furrows that almost closed his twinkling eyes, 
he was evidently enjoying a hearty laugh at the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

From the prisouer my thoughts all at once reverted to tae 
Countess, and, glancing in that direction, I was astonished to 
perceive the change that this disclosure had wrought in her 
appearance. Her veil was thrown back, revealing her beau- 
tiful face, the charm of which was now enhanced by a 
fevered flush; regardless of the contemptuous glances cast 
upon her, she was busied in writing a letter, which she com- 
mitted to the care of the Curé, and he slowly made his way 
across the court and placed it in the artist’s hands. I knew 
its purport, for had I not borne that same message ? 

The hurried conversation that ensued evidently failed to 
convince the prisoner as to the soundness of the advice thus 
tendered by the Countess, but Monsieurde Chartraille, having 
been called apparently to strengthen the arguments adduced 
by the Curé, the prisoner appeared unwillingly to acquiesce 
in their views. When the court was called to order the artist 
rose and asked to make a statement which might perhaps 
tend to elucidate the mystery. A dead silence ensued. For 
a moment he appeared again to hesitate; he opened the letter, 
which he had twisted in his fingers, and, after reading it 
carefully, he gazed long and tenderly at the Countess, who 
clasped her hands together and raised them prayerfully to- 
wards him with such a look of love and devotion as to elicit 
a murnur of disapproval throughout the assembly. Evidently 
the woman ought to have stood side by side with the 
prisoner in the felon’s dock. 

“T doubt,” said the artist in a tone of anguish, “ whether 
any explanation I can give, will be of advantage tome. I 
know that I endanger the fair repute of the two beings I 
most love on earth, and 1 would more willingly mount the 
seaftold than disclose a secret that should die with me. My 
will is, however, not to be done, for under the threat of a 
confession through other lips, I prefer to break the silence 
hitherto T held. My name is Henry Louis de Recroy, and I 
hope to retain unsullied a title that has been celebrated inthe 
annals of my country since more than seven centuries. I 
was educated for the army, and entered the service atan early 
age, but there was little to tempt the son of a general who 
had fought and bled in almost every campaign of the Em- 
pire wars, to continue in the profession, so T resigned my 
commission. About this time | first met my cousin Made- 
moiselle de Fraslin, at Paris, and T paid my court to her, but 
her father objecting to the match, | went ona tour to Eastern 
climes. The excitement of travel and adventure engendered 
a dislike for peaceful pursuits. Soon my return to France, 
T became initiated asa member of a secret organization that 
favored the restoration of the Napoleonic dynasty. 

“Our plots were well matured, and we were awaiting the 
signal to rise, when at a meeting at Tarbes we were unfortu- 
nately betrayed. The house was surrounded by the military, 
and, as we were all armed, our little band made a desperate 
defence, and a few managed to eseape. IT had received a 
wound in the shoulder, but aided by my friends, IT managed 
to secure a safe hiding place, until the pursuit had a'’most 
ceased. T then made for the mountains, but found every 
road to the Spanish frontier zealously guarded, Under these 
circumstances | endeavored to reach the sea coast at Bayonne, 
and to avoid detection T kept to the wild passes of the 
Pyrenees with which T was well aequainted. I thus 
managed to elude capture until I came within a few hours, 
march from Serac, when IT was again put on my guard by a 
shepherd I met in one of the fertile sections of the upper 
slopes. In the meantime my wound had broken out afresh, 
and my provisions were running short, so I resolved to pro- 
cure some disguise and take the diligence from Pau to 
Bayonne. The Chateau de Fraslin lay in my direct path, and 
although the Baron entertained, I well knew, no great aflec- 
tion for me, T resolved to appeal to him as a kinsman in my 
hour of need. On my arrival at the chateau about midnight, 
I secreted myself in the adjoining woods, and the next day 
I met Mademoiselle de Fraslin in the grounds attached to the 
house. She recognised me at once, and insisted on my hicing 
myself in the chateau until her father returned from Paris, 
whither he had been called on important business. 1 was so 
weak and exhausted that I consented to her proposal, and 
that night I was safely hidden away in a deserted wing of the 
building. After a few days’ rest, I recovered my strength 
sufficiently to think of pursuing my perilous journey, when 
one night I was awoke by a clatter in the court yard, From 
a niehe T perceived a detachment of Gensdarmes, and in a 


| few moments, Lisette, my cousin’s femme de chambre, came 
H 


to me in a tremor, and begged me to accompany her to her 
lady’s apartments, as the soldiery would never dare intrude 


there. I knew that there was no hope of eseayn the louse 


was surrounded, So T followed this advice, and was none tco 
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soon safely hidden away in one of the huge armoires in her 
room. To complicate matters, the Baron arrived during the 
search, and when the Gensdarmes had retired after their 
fruitless visit, he came to seek his daughter, and to our horror 
he charged her with complicity in the matter. Evidently we 
had been betrayed by some one in the household. Thrown 
suddenly oft her guard she confessed the truth. The Baron 
was so incensed at her imprudence that he threatened to 
deliver me into the hands of justice. On her knees she 
pleaded for my safety, and, seeing no signs of his relenting, 
she swore that if I were sent to prison, she would accompany 
me as my affianced wife. In the interview that ensued, the 
Baron appealed to my sense of honor to avoid such ascandal, 
but as I was now more than ever attached to my cousin, I 
proposed that we should be privately married that night, and 
that I should effect my escape on the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. To this he unwillingly assented, but in the Curé we 
found a fresh obstacle to our wishes. He represented that as 
first cousins we wqre debarred from marriage by the church, 
unless we procured a dispensation from Rome, and that he 
could not therefore perform the ceremony. He also pointed 
out that a marriage was not binding in France unless it 
were also sworn to before the civil authorities and duly entered 
on the registers. But these scruples were swept away 
beneath the imperious will of my uncle, and we were secretly 
united that night in the chapel attached to the chateau, 
reserving to some future period the necessary steps to rende 
our union valid in the eyes of tlie law and of the church. 
Having thus safeguarded his daughter’s honor, and bestowed 
the greatest happiness on ourselves, the Baron resolved not 
only to connive at my escape, but to make arrangements for 
our future sojourn abroac. It was agreed after the expira- 
tion of a month, that as the pursuit was then seemingly aban- 
doned, I should try once more to escape to Spain, and if I 
succeeded I was to make my way to England, where I was 
to be rejoined by my wife. Furnished with ample funds I 
once more found myself on the way to the frontier, only a 
few hours distant, but in the wild, unfrequented path I chose, 
I fell in with a band of smugglers, among whom I recognized 
a peasant by the name of Pewi, who was raised on the Baron's 
estates. He knew me well, but then kept my secret. To- 
day he has betrayed me. Owing to his influence, I was 
permitted to accompany the band, and we struck into some 
wild pass with which I was totally unacquainted. By day 
we lay hidden in a cavern, but the next night, as we were 
about to resume our way we were suddenly attacked by some 
custom-house officers. I was shot down at the first volley. 
When I recovered consciourness I found myself in a deserted 
cabin in one of the loneliest fastnesses of the mountains, with 
only a shepherd boy to minister tomy wants. My recovery 
was doubtful, from the want of medical attendance and 
sufficient sustenance; but, finally, after three weeks’ sufler- 
ing, I turned the crisis, and by degrees gained sufficient 
strength to move about. And then, to my grief, I discovered 
that my clothes had been changed and all my money taken 
from me. A few days afterwards Petri reappeared, and 
from his explanation I gathered that, in the attack, the smug- 
glers bad managed to beat the Douaniers off, with the loss of 
one killed and several wounded on their own side. Petri, in 
order to ensure my safety, proceeded to dress the dead man 
in my clothes, and as there was some similarity of appearance 
between us, his idea was an excellent expedient that I myself 
should have approved of, at the time, especially as there were 
letters and photographs in my pockets that would clearly 
lead to the identification of the body. The money, it seemed, 
had disappeared in the mélée, but the smuggler offered 
me sufficient to gain some city whence I could write for 
supplies. He also promised to have a letter delivered at the 
chateau, although, as he and his band had all been recognized, 
they were unable to return to France until the aftair blew 
over. This letter I unfortunately wrote in a simple cipher 
that had teen arranged between my wife and myself, and the 
smuggler’s confederates, fearing to be betrayed, never deliv- 
ered it to its address. By the aid of Petri, I was furnishea 
with a mule, and, travelling by easy stages, I made my way 
to Barcelona, where I arrived about two weeks later. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
— 
ARCADIA. 

Perhaps the largest amoun imp’ i 
adult life is to be found in the ftet Weck of the summers 
holiday, when the hard-worked man of business leaves his 
office and all its anxieties behind him, and goes oft to the 
sea-side or the hills for a couple of months’ re:axation. 
Everything is so fresh to him, it is almost like the renewal 
of his boyhood; and if he happens to have chosen a pictur- 
esque place, where the houses stand well and make that 
ornate kind of landscape to be found in show-places, he won- 
ders bow it is that people who can stay here ever leave, or 
tire of the beauties that are so delightful to him. Yet || 
hears of this comfortable mansion, with its park and well- 
appointed grounds wailing for an occupant; he’is told of 
that fairy-land cottage, embowered with roses and jessamine 
with a garden gay and redolent with flowers, to be had for a 
mere song; and he finds to his surprise that the owners of 
these choice corners of Arcadia are only anxious to escape 
from what he would, if he could, be only anxious to retain. 
In his first days this restlessness, this discontent, is simply 
inconceivable. What more do they want than they have ? 
Why, that field lying there in the sunsbine, dotted about 
witn dun-colored cows that glow in the evening red, and 
backed by steeps of rock and tree anl tumbling cascade 
would be enough to make him happy. He could never weary 
of such a lovely bit of home scenery ; and, if to this he ad 
a view of the sea, or the crags and purple shadows of a 
mountain, he has wherewith to make him blessed for the 
remainder of his life. So he thinks while the smoke of Lon 


don and the sulphur of the Metropolitan still cling about his 
throat, and the roar of the streets has not quite died out of 
is ears. 

The woods are full of flowers and the rarer kind of insects, 
and he is never sated with the sea; there is the trout stream 
as clear as crystal, where he is sure of a rise if he waits long 
enough ; the moors, where he may shoot if he can put up a 
bird to shoot at, are handy ; and there are no end of pictur- 
esque bits for his sketch-book. Whatever his tastes may 
make him—naturalist, sailor, sportsman, or artist—he has 
ample scope for their exercise; and ten or eleven months’ 
disuse gives him a greater zest now that his playtime has 
come round again. At every turn he falls upon little scenes 
that give him an odd pleasure as if they belonged to another 
life—things he has seen in old paintings, or read of in quaint 
books, long ago. Here go two countrywomen, whoze red and 
purple dresses are touched by the sun with startling effect, 
as they wind up the grey hillside road; there come by on 
horseback a group of market girls, in flapping straw hats, 
carrying their baskets on their arms, as if they were a set of 
Gainsborough’s models come back to life, and who turn their 
dark eyes and fresh comely faces to the London man with 
frank curiosity, as they canter on and smother him with dust ; 
now he passes through the midst of a village fair, where 
youths are dancing in a barn to the sound of a cracked fiddle, 
and where, se under an ivied porch, a pretty young 
woman unconsciously makes a picture as she bends down to 
fill a little child’s held-up pinafore with sweets and cakes. 
The idyl here is so complete that the contemplation of pence 
given for the accommodation of the barn, or the calculation 
of shillings to be spent in beer afterwards, or the likelihood 
that the little one bad brought a halfpenny in its chubby fist 
for the good things its small soul coveted, does not enter his 
mind. ‘The idea of base pelf in a scene so pure and innocent 
would be a kind of high treason to the poetic instinct; so the 
London man instinctively feels glad to recognize the ideal he 
is mainly respons.ble for making. How can it be otherwise? 
A heron is fishing in the river; a kingfisher flashes past; 
swallows skim the ground or dart slanting above his head ; 
white-sailed boats glide close inshore ; a dragon-fly suns it- 
self on a tall phameed thistie; young birds rustle in and out of 
the foliage; distant cattle low ; cottage children laugh ; every 
where is quiet, peace, the look of absolute social repose, the 
absence of disturbing passions; and it seems to him that all 
who live here must feel the same delightful influences as 
those which he is feeling now, and he is as innocent and 
virtuous as the place is beautiful and quiet. 

But the charm does not last. Very few of us retain to the 
end of our holidays the same enthusiastic delight in our Ar- 
cadia that we had in the beginning. Constant change of 
Arcadias keeps up the illusion better, and with it the excite- 
ment; but a long spell in one place, however beautiful—un- 
less, irdeed, it lasts so long that one becomes personally fond 
of the place and tmtovented in the people—is almost sure to 
end in weariness. At first the modern pilgrim is savagely 
disinclined to society and his kind. All the signs and circum- 
stances of the life he has left behind him are distasteful. He 
likes to watch the fishing-boats, but he abhors the steamers 
which put into his little harbor, and the excursionists who 
ceme by them he accounts as heathens and accursed. Trains, 
like steamers, are signs of a reprobate generation, and made 
only for evildoers. He has no reverence for the post, and his 
soul is not rejoiced at the sight of letters; even his daily 
paper is left unopened, and no change of Ministry counts as 
equal in importance with the picturesque bits he wishes to 
sketch, or the rare ferns and beetles to be found by long ram- 
bles and much diligence. By degrees the novelty wears oft; 
his soul yearns after the life he has left; he begins to look 
for the signs thereof with interest, not to say pleasure. He 
watches the arrival of the boat, or he strolls up to the railway 
station, and speculates on the new comers with benevolence. 
If he sees a casual acquaintance, he hails him with enthusiastic 
cordiality ; and in his extremity is reduced to fraternise with 
men “not in his way.” He becomes peevish at the lateness 
of the mail, and he reads his Times from beginning to end, 
taking in even the agony column and the advertisements. 
He finds his idyllic pictures to be pictures, and nothing more. 
His Arcadians are no better than their neighbors ; and, as for 
the absence of human passions, they are merely dwarfed to 
the dimensions of the life, and are as strong relatively as 
elsewhere. The inhabitants of those flowery cottages quarrel 
among each other for trifles which he would have thought 
only children could have noticed; and o~ gossip to an ex- 
tent of which he in his larger metropolitan life has no experi- 
ence. If he stays a few weeks longer than is the custom of 
visitors, he is as much an object of curiosity and surmise as if 
he were a man of another hemisphere; and he may think 
himself fortunate if vague reports do not get afloat touchin 
his honesty, his morality, or his sanity. ine times out o 
ten, if he is a personage at home, he is nobody here. He 
may be sure that, however great his name in art and litera- 
ture, it will not be accounted to him for honor—it will only 
place him next to a well-conditioned mountebank ; political 
fame, rank, and money alone going down in remote country 
places, and carrying esteem along with them. If he is a wise 
man he will forgive the uncharitable surmises, the contempt 
of which he is the object, knowing the ignorance of life, as 
well as the purposeless vacuity from which they spring ; but 
they are not the less unpleasant, and to understand a cause is 
not therefore to rejoice ia the effect.—Saturday Review. 
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THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’s SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER Xxvul.— Continued. 


“Clarissa—a thousand pardons—Mrs. Granger—” there is 
no describing the expression he gave to the utterance of that 
last name—a veiled contempt and aversion that just stopped 
short of actual insolence, because it seemed involuntary— 


you wanted to escape the noise yonder, and yet to avoid me 

you would go back to that. Ai I so utterly obnoxious to 
out 

_ “ You are not at all obnoxious to me ; but I am really anx- 

ious to rejoin my party. My husband will begin to wonder 

what has ecome of me. Ah, there is my stepdaughter com- 

ing to look for me.” 

Yes, there was Miss Granger, slowly advancing towards 
them. She had been quite in time to see George Fairfax’s 
entreating gestures, his pleading air. She approached them 
with a countenance that would have been quite as appropri- 
ate to a genteel funeral—where any outward demonstration 
of grief would be in bad taste—as it was to Mr. Wooster’s 
fete, a countenance expressive of a kind of dismal resigna- 





tion to the burden of existence in a world that was unworthy 
of her. 

“JT was just coming back to the river, Sophia,” Mrs. 
Granger said, not without some faint indications of embar- 
rassment. “I’m afraid Mr.—I’m afraid Daniel must have 
been looking for me.” 

“ Papa has been looking for you,” Miss Granger replied, 
with unrelenting stiffness—* How do you do, Mr. Fairfax?” 
shaking hands with him in a frigid manner.—* He quite lost 
the last race. When I saw that he wus growing really anx- 
ious, I suggested that he should go one way, and I the other, 
in search of you. That is what brought me here.” 

It was as much as to say, Pray understand that I have no 
personal interest in your movements. ’ 

“ And yet I have not been so very long away,” Clarissa 
said, with a deprecating smile. 

“You may not have been conscious of the lapse of time. 
You have been long. You sid you would go and rest for a 
quarter of an hour or so; and you have been resting more 
than an hour.” 

“I don’t remember saying that; but you are always so 
correct, Sophia.” 

“T make a point of being exact in small things. We had 
better go round the garden to look for papa.—Good-after- 
noon, Mr. Fairfax.” 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss Granger.” 

George Fairfax shook hands with Clarissa. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Granger.” 

That was all, but the words were accompanied by a look 
and a pressure of the hand that brought the warm blood into 
Clarissa’s cheeks. She had made for herself the worst enemy 
a woman can have—a disappointed lover. 

While they were shaking hands, Mr. Granger came in sight 
at the other end of the walk ; so it was only natural that Mr. 
Fairfax, who had been tolerably intimate with him at Hale 
Castle, should advance to meet him. There were the usual 
salutations between the two men, exchanged with that 
stereotyped air of heartiness which seems common to Eng- 
lishmen. 

“T think we had better get home by the next train, Cla- 
rissa,” said Mr. Granger; “5.50. I told them to have the 
brougham ready for us at Paddington from half-past six.” 

“T am quite ready to go,” Clarissa said. 

“ Your headache is better, I hope.” 

“ Yes; I had almost forgotten it.” 

Miss Granger gave an audible sniff, which did not escape 
George Fairfax. 

“ What! suspicious already ?” he said to himself. 

“ You may as well come and dine with us, Mr. Fairfax, if 
ou have nothing better to do,” said Mr. Granger, with his 
ofty air, as much as to say, “ I suppose I ought to be civil to 

this young man.” 

“ Tt is quite impossible that I could have anything better 
to do,” replied Mr. Fairfax. 

“In that case, if you will kindly give your arm to my 
daughter, we'll move off at once. I have wished Mr. Woos- 
ter good-afternoon on your part, Clary. I suppose we may 
as well walk to the station.” 

“ If you please.” 

And in this manner they departed, Miss Granger just 





“why are you so hard upon me? You have confessed that | 








touching George Fairfax’s coat-sleeve with the tips of her 
| carefully-gloved fingers; Clarissa and her husband walking 
|before them, arm in arm. Mr. Fairfax did his utmost to 
;make himself agreeable during that short walk to the sta- 
| tion; so much so that Sophia unbent considerably, and was 
good enough toinform him of her distaste for these frivolous 
pleasures, and her wonder that other people could go on 
from year to year with an appearance of enjoyment. 

“T really don’t see what else one can do with one’s life, 
Miss Granger,” her companion answered lightly. “ Of course, 
if a man had the genius of a Beethoven, or a Goethe, or a 
Michael Angelo—or if he were ‘a heaven-born general, 
like Clive, it would be different; he would have some pur- 
pose and motive in his existence. But for the ruck of hu- 
manity, what can they do but enjoy life, after their lights ?” 

f all the most noxious opinions of Voltaire, and the 
rest of the Encyclopedists, had been expressed in one sen- 
tence, Miss Granger could not have looked more horrified 
than she did on hearing this careless remark of Mr. Fairfax’s 

She gave a little involuntary shudder, and wished that 
George Fairfax had been one of the model children, so that 
she might have set him to learn the first five chapters in the 
first book of Chronicles, and thus poured the light of what 
she called Biblical knowledge upon his benighted mind. 

“T do not consider the destiny of a Michael Angelo or a 
Goethe to be envied,” she said solemnly. “ Our lives are 
given us for something better than painting pictures or 
writing poems.” 

“ Perhaps; and yet I have read somewhere that St. Luke 
was a painter, and painted the portrait of his great Muster,” 
returned George Fairfax. 

“ Read somewhere,” was too vague a phrase for Miss 
Granger's approval. 

“Tam not one of those who set much value on tradition,” 
she said with increased severity. “It has been the favorite 
armor of our adversaries, 

“ Our adversaries ?” : 

“ Yes, Mr. Fairfax. Of Rome!’ 

Happily for George Fairfax, they were by this time very 
near the station. Mr. and Mrs. Granger had walked before 
them, and Mr. Fairfax had been watching the tall slender 
figure by the manufacturer's side, not ill-pleased to perceive 
that those two found very little to say to each other during 
the walk. In the railway-carriage, presently, he had the 
seat opposite to Clarissa, and was able to talk to her as 
much as he liked ; for Mr. Granger, tired with staring after 
swift-flashing boats in the open sunshine, leaned his head 
back against the cushions and calmly slumbered. The situa- 
tion reminded Mr. Fairfax of his first meeting with Clarissa. 
But she was altered since then; that charming air of girlish 
candor, which he had found so fascinating, had now given 

lace to a womanly self-possession that puzzled him not a 
ittle. He could make no headway against that calm reserve, 
which was yet not ungracious. He felt that from first to last 
|in this business he had been a fool. He had shown his cards 
in his anger, and Clarissa had taken alarm. 

He was something less than a deliberate villain : but he 
loved her; he loved her, and until now fate had always given 
jhim the thing that he cared for. Honest Daniel Granger, 
| sleeping the sleep of innocence, seemei to him nothing more 
| than a gigantic stumbling-block in his way. He was utterly 
| reckless of consequences—of harm done to others, above all— 
\just as his father had been before him. Clarissa’s ejection 

ad aroused all tne worst attributes of his nature—an obsti- 
nate will, a boundless contempt for any human creature not 
exactly of his own stamp—for that prosperous trader, Daniel 
Granger, for instance—and a pride that verged upon the 
diabolical. 
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So, during that brief express journey, he sat talking gaily 
enough to Clarissa about the Parisian opera-houses, the last 
new plays at the Francais and the Odeon, the May races at 
oo and so on; yet hatching his grand scheme all the 
while. It had taken no definite shape as yet, but it filled his 
mind none the less. 

“ Strange that this fellow Granger should have been civil,” 
he said to himself. “ But that kind of man generally con- 
trives to aid and abet his own destruction.” 

And then he glanced at this fellow Granger, sleepin 
peacefully with his head in an angle of the carriage, an 
made a contemptuous comparison between himself and the 
millionaire. Mr. Granger had been all very well in the ab- 
stract, before he became an obstacle in the path of George 
Fairfax. But things were altered now, and Mr. Fairfax 
scrutinised him with the eyes of an enemy. 

The dinner in Clarges-street was a very quiet affair. George 
Fairfax was the only visitor, and the Grangers were “due” 
at an evening party. He learned with considerable annoy- 
ance that they were to leave London at the end of that week, 
whereby he could have little opportunity of seeing Clarissa. 
He might have followed her down to Yorkshire, certainly ; 
but such a course would have been open to remark, nor 
would it be good taste for him to show himself in the neigh- 
borhood of Hale Castle while Geraldine Challoner was there. 
He had an opportunity of talking confidentially to Clarissa 
once after dinner, when Mr. Granger, who had not fairly 
finished his nap in the railway-carriage, had retired to a 
dusky corner of the drawing-room and sunk anew into a 
slumber, and when Miss Granger seemed closely occupied in 
the manufacture of an embroidered pincushion for a fancy fair. 
Absorbing as the manipulation of chemille and beads might 
be, however, her work did not prevent her keeping a tolera- 
bly sharp watch upon those two fi by the open piano ; 
Clarissa with one hand wandering idly over the keys, playing 
some random p janissimo, now and then; George 

the piano, bending down to 





Fairfax standing by the angle of 
talk to her with an extreme earnestness. 

He had his opportunity, and he knew how to improve it. 
He was talking of her brother. That subject made a link 
between them that nothing else could have made. She for- 
got her distrust of George Fairfax when he spoke with friendly 
interest of Austin. 

“Is the wife very vulgar?” Clarissa asked, when they had 
been talking some time. 

“Not so especially vulgar. That sort of thing would be 
naturally toned down by her association with your brother. 
But she has an unmistakable air of Bohemianism ; looks like 
a third-rate actress, or dancer, in short ; or perhaps an artist’s 
model. I should not wonder if that were her position, by the 
way, when your brother fell in love with her. She is hand- 
some still, though a little faded and worn by her troubles, 
poor soul! and seems fond of him.” 

“Tam glad of that. How I should like to see him, and the 
poor wife, and the children—my brother's children! I have 
never had any children fond of me.” 

She thought of Austin in his natural position, as the heir 
of Arden Court, with his children playing in the old rooms— 
not as they were now, in the restored splendor of the Middle 
Ages, but as they had been in her childhood, sombre and 
faded, with here and there a remnant of former grandeur. 

Mr. Granger woke presently, and George Fairfax wished 
him good-night. 

“Thope we shall see you at the Court some day,” Clarissa’s 
husband said, with a kind of stately cordiality. ‘“ We cannot 
offer you the numerous attractions of Hale Castle, but we 
have good shooting, and we generally have a houseful in 
September and October.” 

“I shall be most happy to make one of the houseful,” Mr. 
Fairfax said, with a smile—that winning smile which had 
helped him to make so many friends, and which meant so 
little. He went away in a thoughtful. spirit. 

“Ts she happy?” he asked himself. “ She does not seem 
unhappy ; but then women have such a marvellous power of 
repression, or dissimulation, one can never be sure of any- 
thing about them. At Hale I could have sworn that she 
loved me. Could a girl of that age be absolutely mercenary, 
and be caught at once by the prospect of bringing down such 
big game as Daniel Granger? Has she sold herself for a fine 
house and a great fortune, and is she satisfied with the price ? 
Surely no. She is not the sort of woman to be made happy 
by splendid furniture and fine dresses; no, nor by the com- 
mon round of fashionable pleasures. There was sadness in 
her face when I came upon her unawares to-day. Yes, I am 
sure of that. But she has schooled herself to hide her feel- 
ings.” 

“T wonder you asked Mr. Fairfax to Arden, papa,” said 
Miss Granger, when the visitor had departed. 

“Why, my dear? He is a very pleasant young man; and 
I know he likes our part of the country. Besides, I suppose 
he will be a good deal at Hale this year, and that his mar- 
riage will come oft before long. Lord Calderwood must have 
been dead a year.” 

“ Lord Calderwood has been dead nearly two years,” replied 
Miss Granger. “I fancy that the engagement between Mr. 
Fairfax and Lady Geraldine must have been broken off. If 
it were not so, they would surely have been married before 
now. And I observed that Mr. Fairfax was not with Lady 
Laura to-day. I do not know how long he may have been in 
the gardens,” Miss Granger added, with a suspicious glance 
at her stepmother, “ but he certainly was not with Lady Laura 
during any part of the time.” 

Clarissa blushed when Lady Geraldine’s engagement w:is 
spoken of. She felt as if she had been in some manner guilty 
in not having communicated the intelligence Lady Laura had 
given her. tt seemed awkward to have to speak of it now. 

“ Yes,” she said, with a very poor attempt at carelessness, 
“the engagement is broken off. Lady Laura told meso some 
time ago.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Sophia. 
not mention it!” 

Daniel Granger looked first at his daughter, and then at 
his wife. There was something in this talk, a sort of semi- 
significance, that displeased him. What was George Fairfax, 
— either his wife or his daughter should be interested in 

im? 

“ Clarissa may not have thought the fact worth mentioning, 
my dear,” he said stiffly. “It is quite unimportant to us.” 

He waived the subject away, as he might have done if it 
had been some small operation in commerce altogether un- 
worthy of his notice; but in his secret heart he kept the 
memory of his wife’s embarrassed manner. He had not for- 
— the portfolio of drawings among which the likeness of 

eorge Fairfax figured so prominently. It had seemed a 
small thing at the time—the merest accident ; one head was 
as good to draw as another, and so on—he had told himself; 
but he knew now that his wife did not love him, and he 
wanted to know if she had ever loved any one else. 


“ How odd that you should 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE HEIR OF ARDEN. 


Clarissa wrote to her trother—a long letter, full of warmth 

and tenderness, with loving messages for his children, and 
even for the wife who was so much beneath him. She 
enclosed three ten pound notes, all that remained to her of a 
quarter’s pin-money ; and O, how bitterly she regretted the 
frivolous extravangances that had reduced her exchequer to 
so low a condition! Towards the close of her letter she 
came to a standstill. She had begged Austin to write to her, 
to tell her all he could about himself, his hopes, his plans for 
the future ; but when it came to the question of pomp | a 
letter from him she was puzzled. From the first day of her 
married life she had made a point of showing all her letters 
to her husband, as a duty, just as she had shown them to her 
father ; who had very rarely taken the trouble to read them, 
by the way. But Daniel Granger did read his wife’s letters, 
and expected that they should be submitted to him. It would 
be impossible to reserve from him any correspondence that 
came to her in the common way. Xo Clarissa, though not 
given to secrecy, was on this occasion fain to be secret. After 
considerable deliberation, she told her brother to write to her 
wider cover to her maid, Jane Target,at Arden Court. The 
girl seemed a good honest girl, and Mrs. Granger believed 
that she could trust her. 
They went back to Arden a day or two afterwards; and 
Miss Granger returned with rapture to her duties as com- 
mander-in-chief of the model villagers. No martinet ever 
struck more terror into the breasts of rank and file than did 
this young lady cause in the simple minds of her prize cotta- 
gers, conscience-stricken by the knowledge that stray cob- 
webs had flourished and tin tea-kettles run to seed during her 
absence. There was not much room for complaint, however, 
when she did arrive. The note of warning had been sounded 
by the servants of the Court, and there had been a general 
scrubbing and cleaning in the habitations of New Arden— 
that particular Arden which Mr. Granger had built for him- 
self, and the very bricks whereof ought to have been stamped 
with his name and titles, as in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, 
son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon. For a week before 
Miss Granger’s coming there had been the sound of the 
splashing of innumerable pails of water, and the scrubbing 
of perpetual scrubbing-brushes; windows had been polished 
to the highest degree of transparency; tin tea-kettles had 
been sandpapered until they became as silver ; there had been 
quite a run upon the village chandler for mottled suap and 
hearthstone. 

So, after a rigorous inspection, Miss Granger was obliged to 
express her approval—not an unqualified approval, by any 
means. Too much praise would have demoralised the Arden- 
ites, and lowered the standard of perfection. 

“T like to be able to say that my papa’s village is the clean- 
est village in England,” she we ; “not one of the cleanest, 
but the cleanest. Why have you turned the back of that tea- 
kettle to the wall, Mrs. Binks? I'm afraid it’s smoky. Now, 
there never need be a smoky kettle. Your place looks very 
nice, Mrs. Binks; but from the strong smell of soap, I fancy 
it must have been cleaned very lately. I hope you have not 
been neglecting things while I’ve been away. That sort of 
thing would militate against your obtaining my prize for 
domestic cleanliness next Christmas.” 

Mrs. Binks did not know what “ militate” meant, unless it 
might be something in connection with the church militant, 
of which she had heard a great deal; but she was not a mild- 
tempered woman, and she grew very read in the face at this 
reproof. 

“Well, miss, if to toil and scrub early and late, with a hus- 
band and five children to do for, and to keep the place pretty 
much as you see it now, though I don’t say as it ain’t a little 
ony perhaps, in honor of your coming back—if that ain’t 
hard work and cleanliness, and don’t deserve a prize of two 
pound at the year’s end,I don’t know what do. It’s hard- 
earned money, Miss Granger, when all’s said and done.” 

Sophia turned the eyes of reproof upon Mrs. Binks. 

“T did not think it was the money you cared for,” she said ; 
“T thought it was the honor you valued most.” 

She pointed to a card framed and glazed over the mantel- 

iece—a card upon which, with many flourishes and fat 
initial letters in red ink, the model schoolmaster had recorded 
the fact, that Mrs. Binks, at the preceding Christmas distribu- 
tions, had obtained Miss Granger’s annual reward for domes- 
tic cleanliness. 

“ Well, of course, miss, I set store by the card. It’s nice to 
see one’s name wrote out like that, and any strangers as chance 
to come in the summer time, they takes notice ; but to a hard- 
working man’s wife two pound is a consideration. I’m sure 
I beg your parding humbly, miss, if I spoke a bit short just 
now; but it is trying, when one has worked hard, to have 
one’s work found fault with.” 

“T am not aware that I found fault with your work, Mrs. 
Binks,” Sophia replied with supreme dignity; “I merely 
remarked that it appeared to have been done hastily. I don’t 
approve of spasmodic industry.” 

And with this last crushing remark, Miss Granger sailed out 
of the cottage, leaving the luckless Mrs. Binks to repent her 
presumption at leisure, and to feel that she had hazarded her 
hopes of Christmas bounties, and enhanced the chances of 
her detested rival of three doors off, Mrs. Trotter, a sancti- 
monious widow, with three superhuman children, who never 
had so much as a spot on their pinafores, and were far in 
advance of the youn, Binkses in Kings and Chronicles; in- 
deed, the youngest Trotter had been familiar with all the 
works of Hezekiah before the eldest Binks had grasped the 
abstract idea of Saul. 

For Clarissa the change to Arden Court was a pleasant one. 
That incessant succession of London gaieties had wearied 
her beyond measure. Here, for a little time before her visitors 
began to arrive, she lived her own life, dreaming away a 
morning over her sketch-book, or reading some newly pub- 
lished volume in a favorite thicket in the park. There was 
a good deal of time, of course, that she was oblige? to de- 
vote to her husband, walking or driving or riding with him, 
in rather a ceremonial manner,almost as she might have 
done had she belonged to that charmed circle whose smallest 
walk or drive is recorded by obsequious chroniclers in every 
journal of the united kingdom. Then came six brilliant 
weeks in July and August, when Arden Court was filled 
with visitors, and Clarissa began to feel how onerous are the 
duties of a chfttelaine. She had not Lady Laura Armstrong’s 
delight in managing a greathouse. She was sincerely anxious 
that her guests might be pleased, but a little overburdened by 
the responsibility of pleasing them. It was only after some 
experience that she found there was very little to be done, 
after all. With a skilful combination of elements, the result 
was sure to be agreeable. Morning after morning the cheer- 
ful faces gathered round the breakfast-table; and morning 
after morning vast supplies of dried salmon, fresh trout, 
grilled fowl, and raised pie—to say nothing of lighter pro- 





vender, in the way of omelets, new-laid eggs, hot buttered 





cakes of various descriptions, huge wedges of honeycomb 
and jars of that Scotch marmalade, so dear to the hearts of 
boating men—vanished like smoke before a whirlwind. 
Whatever troubles these nomads may have had were hidden 
in their hearts for the time being. A wise custom prevailed 
in Mr. Granger’s establishment with regard to the morning 
letters, which were dealt out to each guest with his or her 
early cup of tea, and not kept back for public distribution, 
to the confusion of some luckless recipient, who feels it diffi- 
cult to maintain an agreeable smirk upon his countenance 
while he reads, that unless such or such an account is settled 
immediately, proceedings will be taken without delay. 
To be continued. 


—o———— 


FAULT-FINDING. 


By fault-finding we mean the habit of mind which sees 
faults only. Many people have a keen eye for blemishes 
whether moral or physical, and are not careful to conceal 
their unfavorable impressions; bat if they have at the same 
time as keen an eye for beauty and merit, and equal alacrit 
in acknowledging them when they see them, they are crit. 
cally observant, but they are not fault-finders; for the fault- 
finder never observes when things go well, or look well, or 
are well done. A room may be furnished in perfect taste ; 
but he only notices that a picture is hung a hair’s breadth 
awry. A garden may be a blaze of colors; he contents him- 
self with pointing out that such and such choice varieties are 
waiting. The gift of seeing beauty of any sort is not his. 
Order, harmony, propriety, take nu conscious hold on certain 
perceptions. ~~ pass them over as things of course, as the 
rule of nature. It is only when the rule is reversed that 
attention is stimulated and the judgment called into exercise. 
Thus dull people are often fault-finders. The judgment 
must have some field for expression ; few people pass through 
life neither praising nor blaming ; but dulness must be excep- 
tionally amiable when it spends itself on undiscerning 

raise, the most unambitious of all mental operations. There 
is a certain sharpness, however, which still more strongly 
stimulates to fault-finding—sharpness as opposed to imagina- 
tion. The habit of picking holes is a great quickener of the 
lower intellect. Imagination is prone to the weakness of 
exaggerated praise, which no eloquence can save from humi- 
liating retribution. But there is an impunity in fault-finding 
which imparts facility and daring ; and as 


Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be, 


the practised hand searches for what he knows is there if he 
is only clever enough to find it. The true fault-finder is 
necessarily an egotist ; he views and judges things in relation 
to himself, as is the case with all defective sympathies, and 
therefore with the intelligence of a lower creation. There is 
no more persistent fault-finder than a clever house-dog. His 
life is one continual act of reprehension ; he watches for some 
infringement of his manorial rights with a perky, pleased 
vigilance which is perfectly typical of humanity; and flies 
into a fury of protests on the smallest excuse—an approach- 
ing step, a distant bark, any remote sound or movement— 
with an abandonment which reminds us not seldom of the 
air and attitude of some Christian acquaintance. For the 
real fault-finder is as lost as Fido if there is nothing to bark 
at, and never looks so light or alert as when carping at some 
victim. This is the use to some old ladies of a companion, 
as keeping them alive and in vigor. It is not merely temper 
which instigates to a cruelty; it is an intellectual appetite 
craving its indulgence. 

It is a notable characteristic of the fault-finder to treat 
every chance slip as an habitual practice, to treat the awk- 
ward exception as our rule. We like tothink of our little 
errors as accidental; the fault-finder suspects a habit on the 
first perpetration, and holds it confirmed at the second, be- 
cause he has not noticed and takes no count of the interme- 
diate correctness and propriety which show the blunder to 
have been an accident. Nothing is more irritating to young 
people, or, indeed, to all of us so long as there is anybody 
privileged to expose our weaknesses, than the conversion of a 
single oftence into a noun of multitude by the accusation, 
> You have a way, a trick, a habit,” “ That is a very foolish 
trick of yours,” when all that we are inclined te own to, and 
all of which the critic has distinct cognisance, is a solitary 
instance. Reproof has ten times the influence for good if the 
action is reprobated without reference to antecedents, not 
treated as a sample of the ordinary habit of life—unless, of 
course, it is the habit which is the distinct grievance. All 
this bears on the feeble and more feminine exhibitions of the 
fault-finding temper, where it is indulged rather as a cherished 
privilege than with any ulterior thought of effecting a change 
in the object of it. A decent woman of the poorer classes 
thinks she is showing ler consciousness of the occasion and 
commending herself to her clergyman by keeping up in his 
presence aloud remonstrance with her children for everything 
they are doing or not doing. It is evident by their demeanor 
that her words have no weight with them, but she has faith 
in the respectability of fault-finding quite apart from reliance 
on its efficacy. What the same class think of it when applied 
against them is not difficult to learn. Captious particularity 
is of all qualities most unpopular in superiors. What the 
negroes called curiss in master or mistress is rendered by 
nasty in some kitchen vocabularies; and in this sense the 
moderate, guarded commendation bestowed by a waiting dam- 
sel on the family she was quitting, that “the ladies was no- 
ways nasty,” was estimated by its objects as a very flattering 
tribute to their amiability. : 

Fault-finders are of three temperaments—the peevish, the 
plaintive, and the unsympathising; the peevish lavishing 
their discontent most willingly on the people about them, as 
thereby diffusing some share of their own annoyance; the 
plaintive exhaling in fretfulness against circumstances. In 
both cases lack of interests and employment is either at the 
bottom of the disease, or largely contributes to it. Enjoy- 
ment of any sort, the recognition of good fortune, the detec- 
tion of beauty, any kind of appreciation, demands an elasticity 
of spirits and intellectual activity of which they are not capa- 
ble. “ Take a fine lady,” says an old writer, “ who is of deli- 
cate frame, and you may observe, from the hour she rises, a 
certain weariness of all that passes about her. They are sick 
of such strange frightful people that they meet; one is so 
awkward and another so disagreeable that it looks a penance 
to breathe the same air with them.” It is in fact an inevita- 
ble consequence of languor, however caught or instilled, to 
find fault with something as the cause of one’s uneasiness. 
And not only fine ladies, but fine gentlemen—and for the 
same cause, a pampered apathy which forbids all effort to get 
out of themselves—exercise all their ingenuity in finding 
fault. It is a fruitless undertaking, said Swift, “ to write for 
men of anice and foppish gusto whom it is impossible to 
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please.” : 
Sprightly fault-tinding in man or woman is 
mark of defective sympathy —defective either from nature, of 
ignorance, or interest in the subject handled. Literary criti- 
cis used to be unmitigated fault-finding. Nothing else was 
looked for by the common run of readers, All cleverness 
was expended as a matter of course in disparagement, savage 
or neatly turned according to the critic’s genius, and designed 
to gall the irritable nerves of the author, and so to impart 
pleasure to the reader, who was thus made fault-finder at 
second-hand. It answered a demand at a time when tender- 
ness to an author was no more dreamed of than tenderness to 
bulls or bears or other baited animals; and ignorant readers 
enjoyed the spite of scarcely less ignorant writers with a 
gencral vague sense that they rose in the scale of wit when 
the wits by profession were detected in inaccuracy of trivial 
fact, defective rhyme, or the blunder, as in Tasso’s case, of 
making an episode too interesting. A more generous style is 
now tolerated. Fulsome eulogy, indeed, is often substituted 
for it; but we fear that captious, carping criticism will never 
be out of vogue so long as there are readers—and there are 
‘many—who judge of the cleverness of a writer and critic 
solely by the keenness of his eye for slips and blemishes.— 
Saturday Review. ’ 
——- eee 
LEGACY-HUNTERS. 

The characteristics of the tribe of legacy-hunters are well 
known, and sometimes are turned against them. The war 
waged on testators by legacy-hunters is sometimes carried 
inte the enemies’ territory. Like Haman, they are hanged 
on their own gallows-tree. They are made the sport and the 
victims of the testator, the amusement of his many idle 
hours. When the-pursuit of money-making has lost its in- 
terest, und the burden of age forbids the activity of business, 
then is reserved for the sunset of life an amusement more 
keen than bullbaiting. It is 40 play with yy as a 
cat with a mouse. An old man, without a family, runs in 
very small danger of a neglected old age. If he does, it is 
his. own blame. There is an easy means of preventing it. 
He has but to hint that he will be good to those who are 
good to him, that he is ready to encourage deserving persons, 
or he may go the length of specifying what he intends to 
leave to him whom he can call truly friend. The effect will 
be almost electric. Friends will spring up, like Jonah’s 
gourd, while he sleeps, but, unlike Jonah’s gourd, will not 
wither in the morning. For the first time in his life he will 
know what it is to have friends whose every thought is for 
his welfare. His fireside will be gladdened with the smile 
of cheerful and kindly wit, his stories will be rehearsed a 
hundred times, and received with ever fresh delight ; his wants 
will be anticipated and supplied before he has time to utter 
them; every whim will be respectfully treated, even if it 
cannot be gratified, and he will lie down at night on his pil- 
low with the comfortable conviction that there is no bene- 
factor like himself—no friends like his friends. Even if he 
should make a mistake and promise the same things twice 
over, no harm will be done ; the rival candidates for his favor 
will strive to outbid each other, and their attentions to him 
will be redoubled. Thus he goes on smiling from day to day, 
his friends conceal their impatience at the tenacity of his 
life, and he conceals from them the surprise that is in store 
for them. 

This plan has many advantages. The testator earns, in his 
lifetime, all the gratitude to flow from the gifts made after 
his death. What can be more amiable than his attitude ? 
Ile appears as the free dispenser of rich gifts, “ bounteous as 
the Nile’s dark waters,” but not “undiscovered as_ their 
spring.” It is the chief drawback to the happiness of a tes- 
tator that he cannot see, with his own eyes, the joy that fol- 
lows his gifts. He may, during his life, try to imagine it, but 
he cannot be sure that he is not cherishing a delusion. Post- 
humous gratitude, like posthumous fame, has the cardinal 
defect, that it may never be realised. But our cunning tes- 
tator takes time by the forelock. _He makes known his 
intentions before he dies, and witnesses the gladness of the 
legatee-to-be. In this way he gets the worth of his money. 

ut your sharp man of business is never content with get- 
ting his money’s worth; he must have it twice over. So the 
cunning testator, having got one value for his money during 
his life, determines to have another after his death. He en- 
joys the kind attentions of his friends, and he has secretl 
resolved that it shall be for ——— and he has made a wil 
which sends them empty away. This is the meaning of a 
certain grim smile that his friends sometimes see, and fear, 
without understanding it until after the testator’s death. 
Then they find that they have been dancing for nothing on 
the ice ; they thought they were maraging the testator, while 
he was managing them; and, in short, the tables are com- 
pletely turner on them. ‘The scene of their agony is reserved 
for the sale of the furniture. Then the numerous presents 
are set out for sale, each withits number marked ; oe as one 
after another is knocked down unrelentingly to the highest 
bidder, an almost audible groan rends the heart of the disap- 
pointed legacy-hunter. 

The ingenuity of the testator does not stop here. 
terness and chagrin of the legacy-hunter are not past. There 
is reserved a more bitter drop. Lest they should ever forget 
the severe lesson given to them, the testator takes care to 
raise before their eyes a monument that should always remind 
them of his sardonic humor. He sets up in their midst a 
charitable institution. So long as they live, there exists in 
thelr presence the bitter memorial of blighted hopes and 
wasted affections. As the testator mocked them by his pro- 
mises, so he carries out the joke by his performance ; and, so 
far as lime and stone can perpetuate their affliction, he does 
his best to make them miserable for ever. This is the way 
in which the testator treats the legacy-hunters. But the 
fruit of this brilliant exploit is not yet all gathered in. It is 
now that the testator reaps his second crop. As during his 
life he appeared to some choice friends in the interestin 
garb of a future benefactor, and became the intensely-ad- 
mired object of the select few, so, after his death, he holds 
himself out to the world in general as a dear, charitable soul, 
whose good lives after him and whose evil was interred with 
his bones. His name blazons on the front of a great public 
building, his portrait is sought after to adorn the walls of the 
civic hall, and the statue of the great man is beheld by suc- 
ceeding generations of his grateful fellow-citizens. his is 
his fate: despised and detested by the few whom he mocked ; 
adm.red and honored by the many who knew him not. To 
aman who wishes to get more than his money's worth this 
notable device may be strongly recommended, 
the gratification of snubbing and chastising those pests to 
society—the legacy-hunters; and, having performed this 
excellent service to mankind generally, he will go down to 
vosterity as a man who gave his fortunes for the public good 
rhus he makes the best of both worlds, both for himself and 
society at large. Would any one, after considering the great 
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miner. 


BY THE SEA. 


A shaggy surf, with hoarse voice, breaking upon a sullen 
shore, 

Beating the bare white sands in vain and impotent rage ; 

The sun, like an ax of gold, cleaving the purple rim of the 


sea, 

And distant lance-like sails piercing the tender dappled 
sky. 

Every glittering crest sparkling with red and amber and 
gold, 

And parma hues, borrowed from sun and cloud and 
8! 


The - oo beach, in the sunset, one long line of 
mother-of-pearl, 

With, here and there, strange shapes washed up from the 
hidden depths below. 

The broken bones of a ship that, in blind insensate wrath, 

The crvel sea has slain and throwx on the saore to crumble 


and rot. 

Not a voice but the voice of the sea, and thine, my love, and 
mine, 

Wandering arm-clasped over sands that sound not under our 
feet. 


Can’st thou interpret that which is writ in the tremulous 

air? 

Can’st thou to me translate the stern sad language of the sea? 

Thou, my poet, whose yellow air now brushes my tender 
cheek. 

Can’st thou read to me the poem of air and sea and sky ? 


In thine eye there is something, I wis not what it is ; 

A light that I can see, neither above, nor below, nor around. 

Thou artdiscerning far beyond what my woman’s heart can 
fathom ; 

ss me the solemn mysteries of wind and wave and 
ight. 


Or are ae some thoughts, born of such sounds and sights 
as these, 

Human tongue cannot utter, nor pen nor pencil yee 

Tender indefinite longings for something distant and bright, 

Nearest to which is the love that for thee now quickens my 
blood ? 

Mystic ineffable dreams, in which the soul floats out 

Into the vast Eternal, the mighty hidden Unknown, 

Incomprehensible, drifting far from body and earth away ? 


en! > thy body soulless now? I find it warm to my 
and. 


Very human and soft is the pressure of thine arm, 
And thy breath comes quick through the meshes of thy 


beard. 
Yet thy vision is bent upon other beauties than mine; 
Turn it not back to me yet, but, poet, utter thy dream. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE WIND. 
In the zephyr, as soft as the flow 
Of a slumbering infant's breath ; 
In the whirlwind, bearing on high 
Dread powers of destruction and death ; 
In the light gale, moaning and sighing, 
In the hurricane’s thickening gloom, 
In the desert-dried, sick’ning sirocco, 
In the burning, life-blighting simoom, 
Are the voices of all the passions 
That human hearts ever know ; 
They shriek, howl and sigh, and sob and cry 
In the winds as they come and go. 


Voices husky, from hearts 
Scorched with lust’s unholy fire ; 
Voices of hate and revenge, 
Voices of tender desire. 

Voices of jealous rage, 

Doubting, cursing, calling on God ; 
Voices from breaking hearts 
Whose hopes have gone under the sod. 
Stifled voices of horror 

And shivering voices of fear ; 
Hollow voices of anguish, 

And voices of despair. 

All the multiple phases, 

Of human passion and woe, 

Speak in the numberless voices 

Of the winds, as they come and go. 


Gathered from hospital, pest house, 
And many a blood-soaked plain ; 
From hollow-eyed hunger and famine 
Come sickening voices of pain. 
Gathered from festival, bridal, 

The feasting that celebrates birth, 
Gathered from riot and revel, 

The voices of reckless mith. 
Gathered from friendly greeting, 
From charity’s blessed employ, 
From faith that abideth for ever, 
From love, the voices of joy. 

Fitful and fickle and fleeting, 
Resting and satisfied never, 

The winds of passion are shaking 
The hearts of men ever and ever. 


This is the mystic poem of the restless wandering air ; 
This, the interpretation of the mystery of the wind. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 


Cold and cruel and pitiless, 
Monotonous, ebbing and flowing 
Within thine unseen bounds, 
Only a narrow round of all thy vastness visible, 
Hiding for ever all that, through the ages, thou hast en- 
gulphed, 
Remorseless, unrelenting, unsympathizing, 
Calm to-day, to-morrow tribe, 
In thy power resistless, O Sea, 
Thou art Fate! 
In thy steel-hued bosom, 
Thou holdest the secrets of destiny. 
What mortal eye can fathom 
The awful depths of thy sure purpose? 








THE MYSTERY OF LIGHT. 


Subtle adorable mystery 

Of ever living light, 

Flashing swift from orb to orb 
Through infinite ether bright ; 


Filling and cheering and blessing 
Inconceivable realms of space, 
Shedding on all the passionate air 
The glory of thy face ; 


Decking with delicate tender hues 
Stern Ocean’s awful brow, 
Touching all, painting all, loving all, 
To thee, sweet Goddess, I bow. 


All that is lovely is thine own, 
For thou thyself art love ; 

All that is true and pure and good 
Had birth with thee above. 


Faith and re ge and charity, 
Thy beautiful sisters three ; 

Out of God’s heart from Heaven sent, 
© dear sweet Trinity ! 


Thou art eternal as Heaven and God, 
O pure sweet living light! 

Shining upon the sorrowful earth 
Out of the Heaven bright. 


Where hate, and lust, and jealous fear, 
Revenge, and torturing doubt, 

The passions that tear us so fearfully here, 
Vile, shrinking devils, cast out. 


Souls eternally joined to souls, 

Yet free as the light is free, 

Shall wander beside the fair river of life, 
Or float o’er the crystal sea, 


Knowing at last that light is the love, 
The marvellous love of God, 

That blesses just and unjust alike, 
Through all the universe broad ; 


A love that forgives, a love that saves, 
A love that has nothing lost 

Through all the ages the hearts of men 
On Fate’s dread sea have been tossed. 


icieaenncaaientaieanias 
THE PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF GAS-BURNING. 


The secret of gas consumption is to secure good burners, to 
adapt them to the supply of gas, and to understand the 
simple principles Sy which the supply should be regulated. 
Probably nineteen-twentieths of the gas-burners now in use 
throughout the country are of irremediably bad construction, 
the most economical plan of dealing with which would be to 
throw them aside at once. The paper on Rs consumption to 
which we have alluded is a Report to the Board of Trade by 
the Gas Referees containing “the result of their investiga- 
tions of the principles which regulate the development of 
light from gas, and the application of those principles to the 
construction and use of burners in the manner most advan- 
tageous and economical to the public.” If any one is in- 
clined to look contemptueusly on so small a matter as the 
improvement of gas-burners, a few of the facts stated in the 
Report will, if he have any of the Englishman’s regard for 
his pocket, very decidedly convert him to a sense of its im- 
portance. On an average,consumers of gas, by using well- 
constructed and well-adapted burners, imstead of the usual 
clumsy, hap-hazard kind, may reduce their gas bills by one- 
third or one-half of the whole amount, while obtaining a 
stronger and more steady ¥ than they obtained before. 
In a middle-class household the gas bill is no inconsider- 
able item; and, even if the health of the family were not 
concerned, it would surely be desirable to control in some 
measure the unnecessary and expensive consumption. But 
we know the carelessness and contempt for thrift which 
prevails in these countries. It is more remarkable that in 
great business establishments, when the charges for gas 
must be of necessity enormous, some effort at improving 
the burners has not been made. The Referees, having 
examined a quantity of burners supplied by the leading 

as-fitting firms, and having found the majority hopelessly 
Tetestben, brought the matter to a practical test by visiting 
certain establishments in the City where night-work pre- 
vails. As an instance of the waste in such places, we are 
informed that in the publishing offices of two great dail 
papers the burners chiefly in use gave out only one-half 
the light that the gas supplied was capable of giving, while 
a large number furnished only one-quarter of the true 
illuminating power. As compositors and other newspaper 
employes must have a strong light, it is clear that the place 
of this wasted power had to be supplied by additional 
burners. In private houses the loss is not so ou ous 
as this, but it is considerable almost everywhere, and the 
Report affirms that, on a most moderate estimate, one-fourth 
of the annual gas rental of London might be saved by the 
use of good burners. This rental is £2,000,000 a year, so 
that it is plain we are throwing away half a million per 
annum in mere heedless ignorance. Nor are we commit- 
ting this waste with impunity. By the use of perfect 
burners we burn less gas to obtain the necessary quantity 
of light, and the less gas we burn the less do we pollute 
the air with the noxious products of combustion. The 
amount of these products, too, is diminished by the employ- 
ment of burners which completely consume the gas sup- 
plied to them. It is obvious, therefore, that the use of ill- 
contrived burners in large establishments and the resultin 
waste described may be a prevalent cause of the ill-healt 
from which newspaper printers and other night-workers 
suffer. 

A good gas-burner is not an imaginary article, although 
a perfect burner has yet to_ be discovered. The Referees 
in their recent inquiries and experiments have taken as a 
standard “ Sugg’s London Argand Burner No. 1,” which is 
not the best invented by the maker, but seems at present 
the one most adapted for practical use. Comparmg with 
this burner, when burning five feet of gas per hour, those 
in common use under the names of “ fish-tail” and “ bat- 
wing” burners, we obtain some remarkable results. Taking 
the standard burner’s illuminating power at 100, six fish-tail 
burners gave these results :—73, 62, 52, 47, 36, and 19, the 
latter giving less than one-fifth of the light _— by the 
standard at the same consumption of gas. e batwing 
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burners show better results, being 86 and 82, as compared 
with the standard. It must be observed, however, that the 
standard is an Argand burner, in which the supply of air to 
the flame is regulated by a chimney. Comparing three other 
Argands with the standard, we find the illuminating power 
still far inferior, being no more than 78, 77, and 34 per cent. 
respectively. These tests clearly prove the superiority of 
Sugg’s Argand No. 1 to any burner in common use. 
course it remains a question in particular instances whether 
the cost of supplying these burners would be too great to 
admit of their general adoption. 

A burner is to gas, and the development of light, the Re- 
port points out, what a boiler is to coal and the generation of 
steam. In the early days of the steam-engine, before boilers 
were properly adapted to their work, there was an enormous 
waste of power, so that “one ton of coal in a locomotive of 
the present day generates as much force as six tons did forty 
years ago.” But a well-constructed boiler is fitted to do its 
work best when consuming a fixed quantity of fuel, and 
there is in like manner, in the case of every gas-burner, a 
certain rate of consumption at which the highest illuminating 
power in proportion to the supply is attained. Above or be- 
low this point there must be more or less waste, and there is 
as much above it as below it. This is a fact which deserves 
to be taken into account, for many consumers fancy that the 
more gas they turn on the. better light they will get. It is 
now conclusively established that the quantity of gas does 
not influence the development of light, that the difference 
perceived in the illuminating power afforded by the consump- 
tion of different quantities of the same gas is due to the 
difference of the burners, each burner “ doing justice” to the 
gas at a particular rate of consumption, and declining in illu- 
minating power when the supply falls short of this rate or 
exceeds it. It has been proved also that the temperature at 
which the gas is supplied to the burner makes no practical 
difference to the light, that an over-supply of air to the flame 
and an excess of pressure in the supply-pipe are adverse to 
illuminating power. Gas, it appears, is in the fittest state to 
be burned, and to give out its maximum of light, when it 
streams through the burner under little or no pressure, flow- 
ing upwards like a natural flame. The practical suggestion 
deducible from these conclusions is, that the burners should 
be improved; and we have called attention to the best type 
yet brought into use.—ASpectator. 

—— -@ 


ORIGIN OF CYCLONES. 


In Neture of the 23d of June, 1871, there is an account of 
a paper, by Mr. Meldrum, on the origin of storms in the Bay 
of Bengal, showing reason to believe that the cyclones of the 
Bay of Bengal, and the Southern Indian Ocean originate in 
the meeting of the trade-winds of the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres at some distance north or south of the 
equator. Ido not know of any equally complete evidence 
on the subject of the cyclones of other parts of the world, 
but there is very strong reason for thinking that they always 
so originate. The line along which the two trade-winds 
meet each other approximately coincides with the equator : 
when it actually or nearly coincides with the equator, no 
cyclones are formed, because the rotation of a cyclone de- 
pends on that of the earth, and the earth at the equator has 
no rotation round an axis drawn vertical to the horizon. Over 
the greater part of the Pacific, cyclones do not appear to be 
formed ; the reason of this probably is that in consequence 
of the temperature of the sea changing but little with the 
seasons, the two trade-winds over the Pacific meet each 
other nearly on the equator all the year round; though I do 
not know how far this isconfirmed by olservations on the 
winds of that ocean. But we know that in the Indian Ocean 
the trade-winds cross the equator and are deflected into mon- 
soons, so that in the summer of the northern hemisphere 
they meet to the north of the equator, and in the summer of 
the southern hemisphere they meet to the south. (This state- 
ment as to seasons will have to be qualified presently.) 

We may consequently expect to find that the farther the 
sun is from the equator, the farther from the equator will be 
the meeting of the trade-winds, and consequently also the 
cyclones. This is the fact. In Dove's “ Law of Storms,” 
translated by Mr. Scott, at page 193, there isa chart of the 
tracks of the cyclones of the Chinese Sea, which shows that 
they occur in all months from June to November, and that 
the later in the season the nearer to the equator is usually 
their track. In the Chinese Sea, where they are called ty- 
phoons, they are most numerous in the summer months; in 
the Bay of Bengal they are the most numerous after the 
equinoxes. This will appear quite inteligible if we regard 
the cyclone region of the Chinese Sea as an extension of that 
of the Bay of Bengal; it will then be seen that the cyclones 
follow the sun. This, however, must be understood with the 
qualification that they follow the sun at some distance ; the 
number of cyclones in the Indian Ocean appears to reach its 
maximum a month or two after the equinoxes. This is for 
the san e reason that the warmest period of the year is not 
at but after Midsummer. 

The distribution of cyclones in the West Indian Seas is to 
be explained in the same way. The two trade-winds meet in 
the Atlantica little to the north of the equator ; for this rea- 
son cyclones are frequent in the West Indies, but unknown 
over the South Atlantic, and they are most numerous at the 
end of summer.—Nature. 
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“THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP.” 


From the hour (how well we remember it—10 a.m. on the 
morning of the twentieth of last month) when we first heard, 
from a mutual friend, of the proposed investigation of the 
bed of the Tiber, to the present time) half-past three, Friday 
afternoon, September the first), we have allowed our imagina- 
tion to dwell, in all weathers, and under every change of 
circumstances, on the Treasures, which a few years careful 
dredging will yield, for the unalloyed gratification of count- 
less visitors to the Museums of Rome. Day and night, and 
sometimes also on a fine afternoon, we have pictured to our- 
selves, and to those near and dear to us, the rapturous delight 
of the traveller, the tourist, the dilettante, the virtuoso, the 
man of science and letters after his name, the cultivated and 
the curious of all ranks, countries, ages, sexes, and professions, 
when they examine, for the first time, with reverent gaze, 
objects which, from their childhood, they have read of, with 
eager eyes and bated breath, in the pages of Niebubr, in the 
volumes of Arnold, in the chapters of Mommsen, and Gold- 
smith, and numberless other Jearned historians of departed 
Rome. 

We can foresee a Catalogue containing (amongst a thou- 
sand others) simple entries hike the following—for what need 
of elaborate description of articles which, though they have 
laid hid from the eye of the world and the cognoscenti for 
thousands of years, are as familiar as the cross on the summit 


f\ to death, to the inexpressible grief of her surviving rela- 
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of St. Paul's, or the outstretched arm of the Duke of Wel- sen, and other friends of the deceased to be a perfect like- 
lington on Constitution Hill, yea, or even the metal rod ness. 
which rises so grandly from the head of the Duke of York 
at the termination of Waterloo Place? | a very interesting work, entitled “ Della Tipogratia Veronese, 
1. Stones identified, beyond a doubt, as having formed part | Saggio Storico-letterario,” which deseribes the progress of the 
of the grotto of Egeria. j art of printing, from its introduction in Verona down to the 
2. One of the bucklers with which Tarpeia was crushed | present day. 
Workmen are still actively engaged in repairing the monu- 


tives. : ? : as : ment of the city of Lille in the Place de la Concorde. Ac- 
8. The razor with which Tarquin (Tarquinius Priscus) cut | cording to the Monde, the site of this statue evokes some 


through the whetstone. (Careful search has been made for| painful reminiscences. In 1793 a restaurant stood on the 
his strop, but hitherto without success.) spot, with the sign of “ La Guillotine,” and the private cabi- 

4. The footstool (much discolored by time and mud) thrown | nets on the first floor were in great request as aflording an 
by Tullia at the head of her coachman, whom she was fined | excellent view of the scaffold in the centre of the Place. 
for assaulting. On each table, by the side of the bill of fare, the waiters used 

5. The stone chest containing the Sibylline books. (The | to place a list of the traitors who were te be executed that 
binding is in pretty good order, and by a newly discovered | day, Courbet (a member of the Convention) relates in his 
process the mystic characters, which were entirely oblitera- | memoirs that Robespierre breakfasted there on the day when 
ted, have been deciphered. It will be a relief to the public | Danton was sacrificed. Some little time after the terrace was 
mind to know that they appear to be nothing mere than sim- | crowded to witness the execution of Robespierre himself. 
ple family receipts, culinary and medicinal.) 

6. Lucretia’s spinning-wheel (one or two of the spindles 
missing), and the poniard with which she committed suicide, 
exactly agreeing in all respects with the description of it cen- 
tained in contemporary accounts of the coroner’s inquest 
( Vide Dion. Halic. xviii. 7; and Polyb., pp. 1074-7). 

7. Cincinnatus’s plough. 

8. The Ivory Sceptre of Senator Papirius (the ornament on 
the top knocked oft.) 

9. The Scales and some of the weights used in the monetary 
transaction with General Brennus. 

10. The beautifully-carved Ivory Manger out of which 
Caligula’s favorite hunter was in the habit of feeding, with 
some of the gilt oats still adhering to the bottom. 

11. Nero’s Fiddle (the strings gone). 

12. The Emperor Domitian’s bodkin. (The first chemists 
of Ewope, after a most careful analysis, are strongly of opia- 
ion that the dark-colored stain is the blood of an enormous 
bluebottle.) 

13. Cornelia’s Jewels. 

14. Axes enclosed in bundles of rods (completely fossilized) ; 
Jewellery supposed to have been worn by the Vestal Virgins ; 
the Jawbone and Teeth of a Wolf (believed to have been the 
identical animal which nourished Romulus and Remus in the 
dawn of life); bushels of Sesterces ; several Civic, Mural, and 
Golden Crowns; Knights’ Gold Rings; Galleys, Triremes, 
Curule Chairs, Roman Candles, &e.—Pvinch. 


Count Giambattista Carlo Giuliari has published in Verona 





The Friend of India states that a number of native gentle- 
men in the neighborhood of Serarapore and Ooterpara pro- 
pose to establish a society for the translation of the Vedas 
and Puranas into colloquial Bengali. The chairman of the 
society will be Mr. Plowden, magistrate of Serampore, and 
several learned natives will be invited to revise the proof- 
sheets. The object seems to be to collect information on the 
ancient domestic usages of the Hindoos, notices of places, 
sects, ete., concerning which the Puranas offer a wide field of 
investigation. 

Dr. James Legge, the eminent Chinese scholar, writes to 
the editor of the Chinese Recorder that he has ready for the 
press a translation of the “ Ch’un Ts’ew,” in which he has 
embodied the narratives of the Tso Chuen. The “Ch’un 
Ts’ew” was the last literary labor of Confucius, and has been 
erroneously called “ Confucius’s History of his own Times.” 
It contains the Annals of Loo, under the title of “ Spring and 
Autumn,” for 242 years, terminating only two years before 
his death. Confucius attached an unusual value to this 
work ; but if Dr. Legge’s judgment of it be correct, these An- 
nals are “ mendacious in the extreme.” 





The following, which appeared in the Leisure Hour, is 
from John Timbs’ autobiography :—I may here relate a cir- 
cumsiance associated with No. 74 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
The “'Trunkmaker” was a phrase common in the last and 
present century, as the bourne to which unsaleable books 
were Commonly consigned as waste paper by their unfortu- 
nate publishers. Lord Byro», in his “ Ravenna Journal,” 
notes, with caustic humor :—* After all, it is but passing from 
one counter to another, from the bookseller’s to the other 
tradesman’s—grocer or pastry-cook., For my own part I have 
met with most poetry upon trunks; so that Tam apt to con- 
sider the trunkmaker as the sexton of authorship.” Now, 
No. 74 St. Paul’s Churchyard, was the house of business of 
one of this fraternity, whose pretty daughter was long com- 
memorated in the toast, “ All round St. Paul's, not forgetting 
the Trunkmaker’s daughter at the corner.” His death was 
recorded, under the date of the 18th of November, 1750, as 
“Mr. Henry Nickless, master of the famous Trunkmaker's 
shop at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, worth twenty 
thousand pounds.” The Trunkmaker also figures in Ho- 
garth’s print of “ Beer.” The first door of No. 74 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, was in 1828, the date of the letter above referred 
to, the office of the well known publisher Sir Richard Phil- 
lips. The shop continued to be a trunkmaker’s until a recent 
date. 

A new paper has been published in Metz since the 15th of 
August, entitled Zeitung fur Deutsch-Lothringen, written in 
French and in German, the French title being Gazette de la 
Lorraine Allemande. 


> 


rey nny sais 
LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s new volume of poems, “ Lays of 
France,” will be published this month. 

Mr. Peile is engaged on a second and enlarged edition of 
his work on Greek and Latin Etymology. 

The business of the English and Foreign Library Company 
has passed into the hands of Mr. Mudie. 

The death is announced of the well-known Spanish essay- 
ist and publicist, Signor Julian Sanchez Ruano. 

A contradiction is given to the statement that Mr. John 
Forster is about to publish a life of Charles Dickens. 

A new novel, of an historical character, by Mr. Charles 
Gibbon, the author of “ For Lack of Gold,” ete., will be pub- 
lished about the end of autumn. 

It is stated that M. Gambetta is only waiting for the end of 
the siege in Paris, to bring out a newspaper as his organ, 
under the title of La Patriote. 

The unique MS. volume of Early English Homilies in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is now in the press for the Early 
English Text Society, under the editorship of the Rey. Dr. 
Richard Morris. 

Mr. Le Pocr Wynne, Bombay C.5., being desirous of en- 
couraging the translation of works of written science, has 
offered a prize of £100 for a translation of Guillemin’s 
“ Heavens” into Hindoostani. 

M. L. Deins has lately published an interesting monograph 
on the Grand Pensionary of Holland, Jan de Witt, and his 
foreign policy at the time of the peace of Westphalia. 

The works on the New Grand Opera House, at Paris, have 
been recommenced, owing to the payment of credits granted 
before the beginning of the late war. 

A Fine Arts Exhibition is being got up at Calcutta, under 
the auspices of the Council of the Dalhousie Institute. It 


will probably be opened in December, and continue till 
January. 


M. Paul Meyer has just issued a curious and interesting 
volume, containing more than thirty unique Provencal songs 
of the thirteenth century, from the MS. song-book that M. 
Giraud, formerly Minister of Public Instruction, presented to 
the Imperial Library, and which was written in Provence early 
in the fourteenth century. 


Another investigator of that remarkable outlying member 
of the Aryan family of languages, the Albanian, has appeared 
in the person of Dr. Francis Miklosich, Vienna. ‘The second 
and third parts of his “ Albanian Researches” are devoted to 
the Ron-anish elements of the language and the comparative 
grammar of the verbs. 


Mr. Samuel Warren, Q.C., the well-known author of “ Ten 
Thousand a Year,’ “ Now and Then,” “The Lily and the 
Bee,” “ Diary of a Late Physician,” and several legal works, 
was married last week to a daughter of the late Mr. Edward 
Blackett, Beaumont.—Miss Eyre, author of the recently pub- 
lished novel, “ James Gordon's Wife,” has just married a 
Herefordshire clergyman named Brock, 


Mr. G. Scott is now engaged on the most important part of 
the Class Catalogue of the MSS. in the British Museum— 
namely, the arranging in chronological order of all the State 
papers and letters in the national collection, from the Con 
quest to the latest acquisitions. 

Desiring to perpetuate the memory of a legacy of £46,000 | 
left to University College Hospital by one of his patients, the 

ate Mr. Yates, Dr. Hare, who was formerly one of the physi 
cians of the hospital, has erected a marble tablet in one of the 
wards. Baron de Triqueti was the sculptor employed. 

One of the chief pastoral landscapists of the Dusseldorf | 
school, M. Richard Burnier, is now in England, making a set | 
of studies of the Thames near Runemede. He is also paint 
ing some English cattle, which he finds to be very dillerent 
from their Continental relations. 

The Society of Arts have consented to give their co-opera- 
tion to the Polytechnic Exhibition, to be held at Moscow 
next year, in celebration of the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of Czar Peter the Great. | 

Mr. Hardwick will publish shortly a small work on the 


An eflort of industry characteristic of Trubnci’s Literary 
Record has given us anessay on Dahkotah bibliography. The 
25,000 Sioux Indians are endowed with a printed literature 
which embraces thirty-six works, including a newspaper. If 
Mr. ‘Trubner is right in his calculation, there is a dictionary 
of 12,000 words, or relatively more words than men in the 
nation. It issominous that, as in many such cases, the verna- 
cular literature becomes a stepping stone to English, and 
therefore forebodes its own extinction, 


O. Wigand, Leipzig, has issued a second re-written edition 
of “The Freedom of the Human Will, and the Unity of the 
Laws of Nature,” by J. C. Fischer—a book which, on its 
first appearance, was received with as much applause by one 
party, the Materialist school, as abuse by the other, the Spi- 
ritualisis; but there can be no doubt that the author has 
honestly grappled with the knottiesi of all subjects, and, 
though going the extreme length of Materialism, has, by his 
subject of “ Spiritualism,” by Professor Zerffi, lecturer on the | Mode of handling ~ qnereen, —. hoo } fe one aye 
History of Art, South Kensington. Its object is to show that | against — i ee ee > isher od mona out a 
tn so-atled" Sprital Manifestaitons” aay be explained se, SFR, hotest J Set” Demon cna y, 

isi * y . Se: SICt é ‘ , i y) i Df | 
soning Sas eens oene. lthe Zurich row on the 9th of March Jast, and the following 
essays:— A Loving Woman,” being the story of Abelard 
jand Eloise; “A Turkish Saviour; or, the Story of Borek- 
ludsche Mustafa,” told after Dukas’s “ Historia Byzantina ;” 





In Ceylon, the Government Archwological Committee, ac- 
companied by a photographer, have been successfully explor- 
ing Sigiri and Anaradjapoora. At Sigiri, life-size paintings 
have been found at a height of nearly two hundred feet. | « A Christian Priest,” being an essay on ‘Torquemada and the 
The colors are so rich and well preserved, that it is difficult | Inquisition; and wh German Poet,” treating of that eecen- 


to understand how the pictures of kings and queens can have | (rie buts igorous dramatist, D.C. Grabbe, All these papers, 
been so long overlooked. : 








in some measure, serve as mere texts for the author's com- 
A bust of Mr. Grote, the celebrated historian, is to be placed | mentary, or as pegs for his trenchant, outspoken remarks, 
in Poets’-corner, Westioinster Abbey. The commission has | which are unsparing in their aim, the author bowing down to 
been entrusted to Mr. Charles Bacon, the well-known sculp- no idolu fori, or tribus, or theatre; but, though a political 
tor, whose statue of the Prince Consort has just been com- | refugee, he is German to the backbone, and, though a Repub- 
pleted. The model of the Grote memorial is finished, and is | lican, carries his Gallophobia to the height of a W. Menzel’s, 
pronounced by Mrs. Grote, Lady Eastlake, Professor Robert- | which had become proverbial even prior to 1870. 








— 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


PAREPA ROSA GRAND ENGLIS 
Monday, Debut of Madame Van Zandt in “ Satanella. 








HH OPERA,— 


STADT THEATRE.—HERR THEODORE WACHTEL 
and the German Opera Troupe. 


the fifth it worshipped the Trinity. But whatever its success, 
- | it has not been so great as that of the Mahommedans. There 
are now many more who believe in Allah than in the thir- 
teenth century fell down at the foot of the cross. And the 
striking thing is that the number of its adherents do not 
diminish, even where it is brought into juxtaposition with 





LINA EDWIN’S 
French Opera Bonffe. 


THEATRE.—MLLE. AIMEE IN 


the elder faith. In India the Mahommedans are making 
many converts; the Christians almost none. When the 
Hindoo shakes off the belief in which he was nurtured, he 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 


and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama ‘* Divorce.” 


chooses Islam. By this he loses no respect; his social posi- 
tion is as well secured as before, and the belief offers to him 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Miss Charlotte Cushman, supported by Mr. William Creswick. 


less complexity. Its tenets are few and easily understood. 
If the Hindoo becomes a Christian his very relations avoid 
him, and his chances of going in good society are as great as 





‘GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—ON MONDAY, AND 


during the week, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence in “* Eileen Oge.” 





those of Monsieur de Paris. Aided by these reasons of social 
relations, Mahommedanism increases with rapid strides, 





WALLACK’S THEATRE—ON MONDAY, FIRST 


appearance of Miss Plessy Mordaunt in the ‘‘ Jealous Wife.” 


while Christianity is stationary. 
That band of free thinkers who began their modern exist- 
ence with Voltaire and Condorcet, held down now by the 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 


new 


Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, “‘Humpty Dumpty,” with 
attractions, scenery and effects. 


empire of good manners in Europe and America, where it is 
indecorous to express opinions very much opposed to the 
fashionable, is relieved from this restraint in India, where to 





WOOD’S MUSEUM. — EVERY EVENING, MISS 


laste Western, in a Grand Romantic Drama. Matinee every day, at 
2 P.M. 


be a deist or an atheist is quite practicable, while mixing in 
the best circles. No veiling is necessary ; all faiths are equal 
in authority there, and Christianity the most unpopular. The 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su 
perb orchestra. 


late deistical missionary in England evidences this. He 
shocked the English constantly by his free expression of 
opinions on things tabooed in good society. Strauss, Renan, 
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the iron safe, first hands, therefore you save. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 


bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 
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Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 


ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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and the Westminster Review, treat the element of supernatu- 
ralism with much more respect than he. He is a true 
iconoclast The new colleges in India are turning out these 
men by hundreds—men versed in Western philosophy and 
faiths, but not believing the latter. They neutralize the 
missionaries. 





A SATISFIED PEOPLE. 
The question of the annexation of the Dominion of 
Canada, and, indeed, the absorption of the entire British 
North American Provinces with the Great Republic, is a 
theme that apparently possesses irresistible attraction to 
certain journalists of this country. Despite the reiterated 
expressions of the leading statesmen of Canada that the 
pepular sentiment in that country is unmistakably opposed 
to any such consummation, we find American writers in- 
dulging in the same complacent auguries with which they 
have bamboozled their readers for some five decades. It 
would be too Quixotic to enter the lists in defence of Cana- 
dian autonomy, and we therefore restrict our efforts to the 
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dissemination of a few statistics which will tend to dispel 
those crude though popular ideas concerning the Dominion, 
which, notwithstanding the increasing intercourse between 
the two countries, still permeate the public mind on this side 
of the border. It will thus be scarcely credited that although 
the material progress and the public prosperity of the United 
States form one of the marvelsof the age, the Canadians can 





= 


boast of a similar, if not, indeed, of a larger ratio to popu- 





RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


The recent murder of a chief justice in India has called 
attention in America to that quarter of the globe. Why he 
should be killed, except in a fit of passion, cannot be under- 


stood here. There are few sojourners among us, except 


Englishmen and Mr. Seward, who have ever been there, and 
the primary impression of an American is that it is a land 
with afew large rivers, many tigers and elephants, and pos- 
sessing most extraordinary religious beliefs. 


so little known as this. It is larger than all of the United 


States east of the Mississippi, or thirteen times the size of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and has a population more than 


double that of the United Kingdom and this country vogether. 
The English have had possessions there since 1625, and for 
more than a century they have been predominant. 


population, the last of which will be remembered with horror 


hy all who speak the Saxon tongue any where. They seem 
for the past few years to be in a state of subjection, but no 
one can tell how soon the voleano may break out. Among 
the Mahommedans there is danger of another kind of attack 
It is that of the woman of 
Israel who drove a nail in the temple of her foe, or the assas- 
sin with youth and lovely face who took the life of one of 
the F¥ench revolutionary leaders. Charlotte Corday, how- 
ever, did not deem that the death of a man was so much an 
advantage to her as it was to the State, but in India the 
assassin hopes to attain Paradise by his exertions. He will 
sit higher in that elysium, and enjoy the favors of more 
He 
accordingly slays, by preference, him who is of importance 


from that practised elsewhere. 


houris, from such an act of religious consecration. 


among those who oppose his faith. 


It is noteworthy that Christianity is at present gaining 
ground rapidly nowhere. It has remained stationary, with 
isolated exceptions, for many years, and grows only with the 
increment of population. Madagascar is the variation which 
proves the rule. Scores of zealous missionaries are stationed 


in every part of the globe, fighting against pestilence, famine 


and official interference; the earth is fertilized by the bones 


of martyrs. In the earliest ages the king had but to be con 


vinced and the people went with him. Let the faith only 
once get a foothold, and it conquered possession. Germany 
was heathen in 600; in the year 1000 it was Christian. 
Southern Europe was entirely pagan in the first century; in 








There is no 
other part of the world having so great a population that is 


There 
have been ineffectual risings, from time to time, of the nutive 


ee 


lation than in this country. A writer in the New York 77i- 
bune has lately discussed this question at great length. He 

began by comparing the Maritime Provinces of the Dominion 

with Massachusetts, the former with a population of about 
three hundred thousand in New Brunswick, and of four 
hundred thousand in Nova Scotia, against a population in the 

Bay State of nearly a million anda half. But in so doing 
he is open to the charge of passing by those States imme- 

diately bordering on the Provinces he selects for comparison, 
and of ignoring the fact that Massachusetts started with four 
hundred thousand at the time of the Revolutionary War, 

when the two Provinces had not a tenth of that number. In 

the course of a century Massachusetts had not quite quad- 
rupled her population, while Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick have now about half the population of the Bay State. 
Had this writer contrasted the Canadian territory with those 
States upon their immediate borders he would have been 
compelled to call on Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
with populations actually stationary during the past decade, 
to compare with Provinces which, though increasing slowly, 
yet do increase at a rate varying from 20 to 30 per cent. each 
ten years, or to turn to New York, with a stationary rural 
population; Ohio, with a gain of 14 per cent., and Michi- 
gan, with a gain of 58 per cent., to compare with Ontario, 
with a gain of 47 per cent., the State last named being the 
only one bordering on Canadian territory which increases 
faster than the Province which it adjoined. If he compared 
the whole of the Union with the whole of the Provinces he 
would still find the former at a disadvantage, having increased 
in population at the rate of 22 per cent. during the last decade, 
while the Provinces, if they have retained the same ratio 
they possessed during the previous ten years (and this there is 
no reason to doubt), have increased at the rate of about 33 
per cent. 

If this investigator should inquire into the trade between 
the two countries for the year 1870 he would find that, 
whereas the Canadians in that year sold us goods valued at 
$32,984,652, they bought from us to the extent of $24,728,166 
only, showing a balance in their favor of nearly eight mil- 
lions, and if he asked who performed the carrying trade in 
this interchange of commodities, he would find that in 1871, 
while 3,374,180 tons were carried in Canadian bottoms, only 
2,136,056 were carried in American bottoms. He would cer- 
tainly ‘discover that, whereas Canada built 230,312 tons of 
shipping in] 1863, she built less than 100,000 tons in 1870. 
But if he should institute a comparison we are not quite sure 











that he would not discover that the 233,193 tons built by the 
United States in 1861 had fallen off still more. Ina compa- 
rison of the credit of the two countries he would 
find that Canadian six per cents., which had stood at 71, 
appreciated to 75 the day the resolutions in 
fevor of Confederation reached London, and now 
command 108, while United States sixes are held at 
about par. He would own that the mercantile marine is out 
of all proportion relatively larger than that of the United 
States, but their miles of railway to be proportionally 
much fewer, owing to their superb facilities for water com- 
munication. But he would at the same time find the Cana- 
dians actually building fifteen hundred miles of new road 
and pledged to a transcontinental line within a decade, at the 
same time that they are contemplating an outlay of twenty 
millions of dollars to perfect their canal system. Canadian 
commerce is extending in every direction, an1 is flourishing 
sufficiently to employ in the trade of a single firm a fleet of 
steamships second to none in the world, aggregating over 
fifty-four thousand tons, supplemented by nearly forty 
thousand tons of shipping under sail. Should he travel 
through the country he would mark on every hand the signs 
of solid, substantial prosperity, in broad, well-tilled fields, 
comfortable dwellings and farm buildings, first class farm 
implements, fine imported stock, and a general reign of com- 
fort and even luxury among the men who but a few years 
since lived in log shanties, and were engaged in the apparently 
hopeless task of subduing the primitive forest. In the towns 
he would see manufactures springing up on every hand; he 
would find the Canadians growing impatient of dependence 
on foreign labor, and determined to make for themselves 
those articles which they have the facilities for manufactur. 
ing successfully: steam engines, and all mill and saw-mill 
machinery, cutlery, edge tools, farming implements, printing 
presses, wood screws, sewing machines, and almost every 
manufacture of iron and steel, as well as of cotton and wool 
—not sufficient, certainly, to supply the wants of the popu- 
lation, but rapidly growing in importance ; he would witness 
a proud, self-dependent, intelligent population, with free 
schools and free institutions—forming a “ semi-independent 
but irresponsible—community” truly, but one which adheres 
to that state of existence because no convincing reason 
has yet been shown why it should be changed. 


CAPITAL REMOVAL. 


A certain Mr. L. U. Reavis, whose residence is St. Louis, 
Missouri, but of whom we know nothing further, gives 
notice that he will visit every State Capital and large city 
during the ensuing winter for the purpose of urging the re- 
moval of the Capital from Washington to the valley of the 
Mississippi. He believes it can be done, and he will work for 
it. His friends give many reasons for such a removal, and 
so, no doubt, will he, when upon the platform. Washington 
is not central; it is unhealthy; the market is not good, 
thereby necessitating higher prices and poorer supply to con- 
sumers; it is inconvenient to get to; it has not sufficient 
hotel accommodations, and the public buildings are inade- 
quate and must soon be replaced by others. All these ob- 
jections are acknowledged by those who favor the retention 
of the seat of government here, and yet they do not agree 
in the necessity nor desirability of removal. We may say 
that we are of their opinion. No good can besubserved by 
change, and it may work much harm. 

Nobody, of course, imagines that the removal of the Capital 
is primarily desired by those who have to transact the public 
business, or even by those who have reasons for frequenting 
the departments and Congress. It is originated by landown- 
ers and business men who hope to increase the relative im- 
portance of their cities. A change would give Louisville, 
St. Louis, or Chicago capitalists a bonus of the largest size. 
It would be a stupendous speculation, enriching the new 
metropolis, impoverishing the old. Those who own land in 
Washington, or any species of property, would find a very 
disastrous deterioration. It would be ruined that St. 
Louis might make money. Washington is not central, 
and St. Louis is; yet the former is nearer to the centre of 
population than the latter, and will be for years. With these 
years its facilities of communication will increase, so that the 
time will be lessened, and the seven days it now requires to 
reach the capital from San Francisco will be diminished to 
five. The facility of communication will augment in a 
greater ratio than the growth of population. It should be 
recollected that the centre of population even a hundred or 
two hundred years from now will not be the geographical 
centre. It will more probably be Louisville than St. Louis. 
The unhealthiness of the seat of government is occasioned 
by the Long Bridge ; it stops the flow of the current, makes 
a marsh where was none during the last century, and creates 
miasmatic fevers. If health, though, is to be the great 
object, the capital must come as far North as the line of 
New York. Nowhere below this, except on mountain land, 
is there complete exemption from the poisonous effects of 
great heat upon water and vegetation. We have no doubt 
hotel accommodations will gradually be increased, and its 
nearness to fertile soil and excellent, fisheries must eventually 
enable Washington to be magnificently supplied with all the 
fruit, flesh, and fowl that will be needful. It is conveniently 
placed near the four great centres of business on the Atlantic 
coast, whose combined dwellers are equal in numbers to all 
those who live west of the Mississippi. Here the great 
wholesale commerce of the country is carried on, and con- 
sequently the litigation involved in it, The customs and the 
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nternal revenue are mostly derived from the east, and it 
would be a great mistake to remove the chief officers so far 
away from the places that gave duties to their positions. And 
the argument that anything can be gained to the public by 
St. Louis putting up new buildings is preposterous. How 
will she do it? By taxation, of course, and the amount can- 
not be less than a couple of hundred millions. Can a city, 
which has imposed such an amount of taxation upon itself, 
be a cheap place to live in? Even New York, after all the 
plundering it has had lately, does not owe half this sum, and 
there can be no question that the capital concentrated here 
exceeds fourfold that of St. Louis, with Washington added. 
Could we endure many more burdens? If not, how can St. 
Louis take a heavier one upon herself? And there is the con- 
sideration of dignity. It is not fitting that the seat of gov- 
ernment of a great nation should be migratory, as it probably 
would be if once changed. Who can insure it to St. Louis 
if a nearer and more powerful rival should desire to wrest it 
from her? 





THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 
A regular quarterly meeting of St. George’s Society is 
called for Tuesday evening at Delmonico’s, to nominate can- 
didates for office the ensuing year. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Anthropophagy, or Cannibalism, has been recently dis- 
cussed by two German ethnologists, Drs. Andree and Schaaf- 
hausen. According to Andree, the motives of this hideous 
aberration are extremely varied. Besides mere sensual 
gratification, and hunger brought on by the dearth of other 
animal food, the passions of revenge and hatred, as well as 
religious precepts and gloomy superstition, play an important 
part in its production. It is, however, consoling to see that, 
in historical times, anthropophagy has been gradually dis- 
appearing ;,and we have had _ but one single instance—that of 
the Bassuto people—to record in which the habit had newly 
arisen, having been previously unknown. Anthropophagy 
has vanished, with the people themselves, from among the 
Iroquois and Algonkins; it had disappeared from among the 
people of the high plains of Anahuac, the Indians of Peru, 
and most Brazilian races. It is increasingly circumscribed in 
the Southern Ocean by the dying out of the Cannibal races, 
and the pressure of white settlers. The number of Cannibals 
is still, however, very considerable. The following figures 
are, of course, cnly approximately correct, but they afford a 





stand-point from which to take a census of the class :—The | . 


Battas, according to Friedmann, may be reckoned at 200,000 
souls; the Cannibals of the Niger Delta at 100,000; the Fans, 
according to Fleuriot de Langle, at 80,000 ; the cave-dwellers 
of the Bassuto country—about a tenth of the whole popula- 
tion—at 10,000; the Niam Niams at about 500,000 ; the Miran- 
has and Mesays, according to Marloy, at 2,000; the other 
South American Cannibals at 1,000 ; the Australian aborigines 
at 50,000; the Melanesians—without including New Guinea— 
at 1,000,000. This calculation gives a total, at the present 
time, of 1,943,000 human beings ‘addicted to anthropophagy, 
a number in no degree exaggerated, but which actually re- 
presents the 690th part of the whole population of our planet, 
or 0'14per cent. Schaafhausen’s views regarding the motives 
assigned for cannibalism are—hunger, revenge, superstition, 
such as induces savages to devour a brave warrior to obtain his 
courage ; and lastly, the gluttonous longing for a kind of flesh 
which is described as appetising. Human sacrifice may 
sometimes be a relic of early cannibulism, an offering to 
deities who devour human flesh, or it may be an act of propitia- 
tion. There is evidence of the ancient or modern existence 
of cannibalism in most countries of the world, Great Britain 
being distinctly included. Even in modern times, it occa- 
sionally breaks out in the civilized world; but, on the whole, 
its frequency among savages, and its general disappearance 
under improved social conditions, enable the writer to put it 
fairly into his argument in favor of a steady progression in 
the civilization. 


A paper by Dr. Cheronon medical art in relation to mili- 
tary organization gives some curious details with regard to 
the period of growth in the human race. The average num- 
ber of Frenchmen liable each year to military service, who 
have attained the age of twenty, is 325,000, but about sixty- 
one thousand are exempt from various causes, of which de- 
ficient height is one of the most frequent. This, Dr. Cheron 
thinks, is not a sufficient ground for exemption, as the time 
required to reach the full development of the stature varies 
considerably in different races. The population of France, 
being composed of mixed 1aces, presents great differences 
as regards height, and the duration of growth greatly varies 
from one region to another, according to the origin of the 
inhabitants. The descendants of the aboriginal Gauls occu- 
pying the central zone of France from the Alps to the At- 
lantic are remarkable for developing so slowly that they 
searcely reach their full height before the age of twenty- 
six. The inhabitants of the South, sprung from Greeks, Ro. 
mans, and Gauls, attain their complete stature at the age of 
twenty-three. In the Northeast of France the descendants 
of Belgians, Northmen, Flemings, and Germans are not fully 
grown till they reach the age of twenty-six. Dr. Cheron 
thinks the 18,000 or 19,000 persons exempted yearly for de- 
ficient height might well pay their debt to the State, and 
quotes the opinion of Dr. Larrey,a great authority in such 
matters, to the effect that a low stature is more often coinci- 
dent with a strong constitution than a very high one. 


“Ts smoking injurious?” This isan everyday question, |i 
says Dr. E.B. Gray in the Food Journal, apt to be put by 
patients to their doctors. Like most broad questions of the 
kind, it involves far too many considerations to admit of 
being answered by a plain yes or no. A medical man, whe} 
has long been a moderate smoker, and watched the effect of | 
the habit on himself and others, here offers what he believes | 
to be the true answer to the question. First of all, there 
must be an understanding about the quality of the tobacco to 
be smoked. Bad—i. e. rank, quickly intoxicating, and pros- | 
trating tobacco (certain kinds of shag and cavendish, for in- 
stance) must always be injurious. Few can smoke them at | 
all—none, habitually, at least, with impunity. So, too, ‘with | 


to a certainty be injurious to the smoker, sooner or later, in 
some way or another. Of the various evil eflects of ex- | 
cessive smoking more will be said presently. Next, as to the 
smokers. There are people to whom any tobacco, however 
smoked, is simply poison, causing, even in small doses, vom- 
iting, pallor, and alarming prostration. Such people never 
get seasoned to its effects, even after repeated trials, and if 
they are wise they will for ever let it alone. They will dis- 
play still further wisdom by not presuming to make laws for 
others who have not the same idiosyncrasy. No one can em 
joy smoking, or smoke with impunity, when out of health, 
The phrase “out of health,” though it may sound vague, is 
definite enough to frame a general rule. At the same time 
it is useful to know what, if any, are the particular disorders 
and conditions of health in which tobacco does special harm. 
As far as the writer’s knowledge goes, these have never been 
specified by medical writers as clearly as is desirable. To 
begin, a man with a bad appetite will, if he smoke, most as- 
suredly eat still less—a noteworthy fact for smokers or others 
recovering from wasting illness or “oft their feed” from 


whatever cause. This effect of tobacco, by the way, while 


an evil tothe sick man who cannot eat enough, becomes a} 


boon to the starved man who cannot get enough to eat; and 
ample illustration of this was furnished among the French 
and German soldiers in the recent war. Again, no man 
should smoke who hasa dirty téngue, a bad taste in his 
mouth, or a weak or disordered digestion. In any such case 
he cannot relish his tobacco. It should be a golden rule with 
smokers, that the pipe or cigar which is not smoked with a 
relish had better not be smoked at all. Indigestion in every 
shape is aggravated by smoking, but most especially that 
form of it commonly known asatonic, and accompanied with 
flatulency. Diarrhoea, as a rule, is made worse by smoking. 
The idea of small doses of tobacco or other such 
agent slowly accumulating in the system and at length pro- 


of Nova Zembla. 


regard to quantity ; even good tobacco smoked to excess wil] | ing subjects :—1. The cold and warm streams between the 


| Murman coast and Nova Zembla. 


is not only to reach the North Pole, but also to se‘ect such a 
route as will give the best opportunities for studying the 
geography, climate, and industrial conditions of the Siberian 
coasts. The icy sea will be thoroughly explored, especially 
from a scientific and industrial point of view. The course 
of the Gulf Stream will be carefully followed, and observa- 

tions made for the purpose of discovering the best route from 
the mouth of the river Obi for exporting the products of 
Siberia, and of obtaining a complete knowledge of the fauna 
| and flora of those regions. Special attention will also be 
paid to the fisheries. A preliminary expedition is to be sent 
out as soon as possible to reconnoitre the seas in the vicinity 
It is to obtain information on the follow- 


2. The boundary of the 
ice in summer, and the depth of the sea at various points. 
3. The extent of the Gulf Stream, and its destination on 
meeting with the polar ice. 4. The portion of the Gulf 
Stream which skirts the coast of Nova Zembla. 5. The 
geograplical and climatic conditions of the Karian Sea and 
the other seas in its vicinity. 6. The boundary of permanent 
ice on the northeast. 7. The navigation of the mouths of 
the Siberian rivers. 8. The lighthouses. 9. The fisheries. 


A long article in the Journal des Débats gives what may be 
regarded as the French diplomatic view of the meetings at 
Gastein and Salzburg. The writer lays great stress on the 
circumstance that the understanding between Germany and 
Austria “is, so to say, a platonic one”’—that is, a mere ex- 
change of views, not a formal agreement or written conven- 
tion. “The sympathies of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment for France,” he proceeds, “ are as warm as ever, and will 
remain so. Count Beust allows no opportunity to pass which 
can enable him to give public expression to these feelings. 
| Only a few weeks ago he took occasion in the ¢elegations to 
remark on the astonishing vitality of France, and to express 
the hope that she will soon recover from her wounds.” The 
Debats is assured by its correspondents “ that in the numer- 
ous conversations between the Sovereigns and their Ministers 
not a word unfavorable to France was spoken on the Aus- 
trian side.” The Austro-German arrangement is, therefore) 
thinks the Deébats, not directed against France. Nor is it 
directed against Russia ; for “not only do the relations be- 
tween Berlin and St. Petersburg continue on an intimate 
footing, but Austria herself has a special interest in being on 
good terms with Russia. It is necessary for Austria to put a 
stop to the Panslavist agitations which, though they have 
often been officially denied by the Russian Government, are 
still carried on by the volunteers of Panslavism indepen- 








ducing the _eftect of a single large dose is @ prioré absurd, and 
also contradicted by experience. So much, and often 80 | 
foolish nonsense,is prated ‘about the evils of tobacco, that its 
virtues rarely get a hearing, and yet the latter are many and 
great. To quiet nervous unrest; to soothe a ruffled temper ; 
to favor calm and impartial thought ; to steady and clear (not 
to cloud) a confused, overworked brain; to counteract the 
effects of physical exhaustion—these are just the things 
which tobacco does, and, if it can effect these ends safely 
and pleasantly, who shall deny it a place among God's good 
gifts to men? 


The question of turning Paris into a sublimer Baden-Baden 
originated, we believe, by the virtuous Figaro as one method 
for reviving the prosperity and former glories of the city, is 
to be decided immediately, if we are to put our trust in the 
journals which affect to treat it seriously. An American is 
said to have offered three millions of francs per annum for 
the lease of the Palais d’Industrie, a capital situation and a 
suitable building for a Kursaal. Decorated with the names 
of the most illustrious of earth’s worthies, and once the centre 
of the choicest works of man, it would be a comforting ex- 
hibition in the form of a great gambling hell, besides furnish- 
ing a striking example of the recuperative power of the lively 
Parisians. For undoubtedly it would attract the stranger and 
detain him. Nor can one deny that it is a most ingenious 
idea to constitute Paris at a single blow the heiress of the 
treasures of Baden-Baden and Homburg. Those doomed 
haunts of pleasure are soon to cease to replenish the exche- 
quer of the German. Then why be squeamish? Why 
renounce the opportunity of taking what men are so eager to 
give? Paris wants money. The municipality cannot but 
think the proposal of the American magnificent, and even 
he would be outbidden. The mediatized princes of Homburg 
and Baden, M. Blanc and M. Dupressoir, are not likely to let 
so splendid a territory as Paris escape them withouta struggle, 
and whether it be for the palace or any other spot in or near 
the Elysian Fields, they may be reckoned upon to bid high 
for the restitution of their inestimable privileges, so cruelly 
nipped by the German. Moreover, the influx of the civilized 
world would fill the hotels, cram the theatres, foster the 
jewellers and traiteurs, and restore to Paris that gaicty aad 
charming public naugh tiness, the loss of which her reactionary 
journalists tearfully deplore. This, they urge, with the 
vehemence peculiar to them, is the way to save Paris; lose 
this chance, and Paris is destined to bankruptcy. There are 
wiser councils in Paris. We have very little fear that French- 
men will consent to show themselves in such singular contrast 
with theirenemy. But the proposal of a body of them to 
renew in their chief city the iniquity quashed by the Em- 
peror William is not a pleasant sign of their condition, and 
is, perhaps, an indication of how it befell them. 


The Russian Geographical Society is organizing a scientific 





dently of that Government.” Russia, too, looks favorably 
on the rapprochement between Austria and Germany, “ be- 
cause it regards such an event as a guarantee of peace.” 
At the same time, concludes the writer, “circumstances 
might occur which would make it necessary for Austria to 
conclude a defensive alliance with Prussia and Italy against 
Russia. If, however, Prussia should continue her aggressive 
policy, it might become equally necessary for Austria to 
ally herself with Russia and -France. It is therefore the 
policy of the Austrian Cabinet to keep itself open for such a 
contingency. Prince Bismarck knows that the attitude of 
Austria is determined by these considerations, and he will no 


>| doubt understand how to take this into account.” 


The debates on the Emancipation Bill in the Chamber of 
Deputies at Rio de Janeiro have been accompanied by scenes 
of some violence on the part of the minority, which has re- 
sisted that moderate measure without indicating what terms 
of emancipation it would accept. But both the President 
and the majority appear to have been determined steadily and 
perseveringly to advance the measure they have taken in 
hand, and, spite of the Opposition commencing the whole 
discussion de novo over each clause, they have got the bill, as 
we should say, through Committee ; that is, all its clauses 
had been adopted at the latest dates, During the discussion 
the Viscount de Rio Blanco and the leading Ministerial 
orators repeatedly called on the Opposition to disclose to the 
Chamber what scheme of emancipation they would agree to. 
This request was not granted; but, now that the bill has 
advanced to its final stage in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Opposition will, it is anticipated, bring forward a counter-pro- 
ject, their main purpose in so doing being to postpone the 
transmission of the bill to the Senate to a period too late in 
this session for that branch of the legislature to discuss and 
pass. It’s not, however, impossible that the Princess-Regent 
will exercise her constitutional powers, and prolong the 
session so as to enable the Senate to concur in the legislation 
of the Chamber of Deputies. In the Senate there is, it is 
understood, an ascertained majority in favor of the bill. The 
wiser Liberal leaders in that House intend, it is stated, to pro- 
pose some considerable amendments to the details, but will if 
they are defeated then support its enactment this session 
should time permit. 


Mahmood Pasha, Aali Pasha’s successor, was for many 
years Minister of Marine, and the energy and couscientious- 
ness which he displayed in this position brought him into 
great favor with the Sultan, who takes particular interest in 
naval affairs. According to the Newe Freie Presse, he is sixty 
years old, has never travelled in Europe, and does not know 
any foreign language; but he is thoroughly convinced of the 
necessity of making reforms in a liberal sense. The new 
Foreign Minister, Server Pasha (hitherto known in European 








expedition to the Polar Sea. The object of the expedition 


diplomacy as Server Effendi), is another of Aali’s protégés 
and, as under-secretary ‘in the Foreign Office, often took hig 
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place. He was, in fact, Aali’s confidential assistant; and his 
appoiatment may be regarded as a proof that the present | 
Government intends to continue the foreign policy of its | 
predecessor. In 1857 he marriedj]the daughter of Halil 
Pasha, the Sultan’s brother-in-law, and shortly after was ap- 
pointed chargé d’atfaires in Paris. His young wife, how- 
ever, persuaded him to decline this appointment, which 
greatly displeased Aali Pasha, the Minister being accustomed | 
always to exact unconditional obedience from his subordi- 
nates. But he was too useful a man to remain in disgrace | 
long, and Aali himself declared about this time that no bet- | 
ter successor to Fuad Pasha could be found than Server Ef- | 
fendi. This favorable opinion was amply justified by the 
result of his difficult missions to Egypt and Crete, and by the 
administrative ability and tact with which he afterwards dis- 
charged his functions as Prefect of Constantinople. He has, 
says the Neue Freie Presse, the calm and penetrating mind of 
Aali Pasha, and is not biassed by any preferences either in 
social or in religious maiters. Being well acquainted both 
with European institutions and with the defects of those of 
his own country, he desires to remedy these defects by in- 
troducing such reforms on the European model as would be 
compatible with Eastern custom ; but he is strongly opposed to 
any violent change in this direction, which he thinks would 
cause such an agitation in the various nationalities as to lead 
to a civil war and the consequent disruption of the empire. 
He looks upon a reform of the judicial administration as the 
most pressing of all, and as the proper basis of any future re- 
forms which it might be thought necessary to introduce ; and 
he will probably urge these views in the Ministerial Council, 
where he now has a vote. Being very popular both among 
his own countrymen and the members of the corps diplo- 
matique, be pc great influence at the Turkish Court. 
The tevid between Labor and Capital seems to have broken 
out in a disagreeable form in Bow-churchyard. About 200 
employes of a firm of drapers in that locality refused the 
other night to go to bed without more supper than had been 
set before them; and their request for further food not being 
complied with, they alarmed the neighborhood by nocturnal 
yells and hootings, and by thumping the doors of the estab- 
lishment to which they belonged. It is stated, as the ground 
for their dissatisfaction, that they had been employed from 
seven in the morning until twelve at night; which fact, in 
their opinion, entitled them to extra food when their labors 
were concluded. The whole story is inexpressibly sad. It 
may be well imagined that after seventeen hours’ labor 
exhausted nature requires recruiting; but on the other hand 
how terrible must be the position of the trader who cannot 
himself retire to rest until he has carefully tucked up his 
assistants to find that 200 of them are running about in the 
middle of the night requiring more sustenance before they 
will retire to rest. And then, again, how inconvenient it 
must be for the neighborhood to have such a difficulty as this 
occurring just when the inhabitants are settling off to their 
first sleep. In 1469 even nine o'clock was considered late 
for u noise in the locality of Bow-churchyard, for we learn 
from Stow that in that year it was ordained by a Common 
Council that the Bow bell should be nightly rung at “ nine 
of the clock.” This bell being usually rung somewhat late, 
as seemed tothe young men, prentices and other in the Cheap, 
they made and set up a rhyme against the clerk as fol- 
loweth :— 

Clerk of the Bow Bell with the yellow lockes, 

For thy late ringing thy head shall have knocks. 
Whereunto the clerk replying wrote :— 

Children of Cheape hold you all still, 

For you shall have Bow Bell rung at your will. 














It would perhaps be as well if the drapers whose “ prentices” 
thus clamor for more supper in the dead of night after an 
extra hard day’s work would meet them in the same spirit of 
concession as that displayed four centuries ago towards their 
predecessors by the “Clerk of Bow Bell with the yellow 
lockes.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of Rev. John Me Vicker. By his Son, William A 
McVicker. New York: Hurd and Houghton. In this vol- 
ume an affectionate son makes a tribute to his father, an 
eminent clergyman of his day, and for a long time professor 
in Columbia College. Mr. MeVicker was abroad in good 
society more than forty years ago, and his letters home 
make agreeable reading. The volume is handsomely printed, 
although we are sorry tosee typographical errors in its 
French. 


Anne 





Furness, By the author of “Mabel’s Progress.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers. We have gno hesitation 
in recommending this book to those who love carefully 
drawn characters and their full development rather than 
the hated atmosphee of passion. The heroine's father falls 
a victim to a love for horse-racing, on which he expends his 
sulstance, and when all is lost he blows out his brains. We 
know what this plot would produce in the hands of the 
“celebrated” T. 8S. Arthur, or even under the management 
of that lady whose pen was productive at once of amusement 
and instruction for a whole generation, Miss Edgeworth, but 
there is nothing mawkish and nothing preachy in the story. 
It is a plain narrative, admirable for its simplicity and pure- 
ness 


Hive to Do It. By Rev. E. E. Hale. Boston: James R 


of keeping Georgette as a mistress, and commits suicide, and 


scribed, and the scene of his father’s burial is told with 
almost savage energy. 
a new material out of which a novel can be constructed— 
politics. 
ted States, and are attended with but a measure of success in 
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knows better “How to Do It” than any other, and we! 
accordingly have some moralizing from the well-known | 
preacher, essayist, and story writer whose name is inscribed | 
on the title page. We are bound to say that most of this is | 
done well, and that it will be of value to the boys and girls! 
in their teens who may read it, but we prefer his stories. He | 
has a knack in them, while moralizing at the best is but} 
unsatisfactory. | 
The Member for Paris. By Trois Etoiles. Boston: James | 
R. Osgood and Co. We have noticed the productions of this | 
anonymous writer in the pages of English magazines for 
some time, and are pleased to see a complete book from his | 
pen. There is no disguising the hand; the flavor is as un-| 
mistakable as that of an orange among apples. It is a posi- 
tive addition to our literature. Nothing has appeared in| 
tnglish for years, if ever, which gives so clear an account of 
French society, with its various interests. The scene is laid 
mostly in Paris, when the hero, who has been bred in the 
most rigid republican faith, becomes a candidate for election 
in the Tenth Circumscription to the Corps Legislatif. There 
are more ultra candidates than he, however, and his election 
is finally secured by the adherence of the Bonapartists to his 
side. Consequently, when a member, he does not hit so 
boldly as he would, and his old friends gradually become 
alienated. His father dies without blessing him, his brother 
condemns his conduct, and there is in the end but one place 
for him to go, and that is with the Napoleonic régime. He 
is unfortunate in his love—unfortunate because he does not 
marry the girl who has his heart, and because he weds one 
who is inferior to her. The wife suspects him wrongfully 


Horace dies upon her body. It is an aflecting relation, and 
the pencil of the author illuminates the society of the second 
Empire as a beam of light through a window shows us the 
motes and specks floating in the air. There is a press trial 
in which the hero gets his first reputation, very ably de 


The work is curious in that it reveals 
Such stories have always been failures in the Uni- 


England. But its triumph here is undoubted, and we may 
expect in the future to see it used in novels as murders 
robberies, and courtships are, to make the staple of the book’ 
We welcome this author to the ranks of those whose repu- 
tations are made, and hope the publishers will soon give usa 
bound edition. 

We are indebted to Munn and Company, publishers of the 
Scientific American, for a copy of a little manual on the 
patent laws, which also contains the new census. It will be 
valuable for a book of reference on this subject. 
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From the Journal of Commerce. 


Special cable dispatches, or those that purport to be such, 


ey omy | mislead the public. If anything of importance | 
has been done in Europe, the Associated Press, through its | 


omnipresent and diligent caterers, is pretty sure to know it. 
From day to day the regular cable telegrams make a clean 
sweep of news worth reporting, erring, if anything, on the 
side of sending too much, in the anxiety to scrape up all. 
Under the present management of the Association every 
eflort is made to exclude false news and exaggerated or sen- 
sational reports. That sort of work, if done at all, must be 
done in special dispatches, in which the foreign correspondent 
of an American journal can say what he pleases, or what will 
suit his employers on this side, and the newspapers here can 
doctor it to meet the depraved taste which demands such 
highly-flavored stufl. The special dispatch system is, as too 
often practised,one of the incidental evils that came in the 
train of the cable telegraph, and which did not exist at the | 
time all our news reached us by mail. The advantages of | 
cable dispatches over the old mailadvices are innumerable, to 
be sure; and we should be thankful that the great invention | 
of the century is not more grossly perverted. A specimen | 
instance of the way that news may be dished up in special | 
dispatches is afforded in some of the papers of September | 
27th, where big type headings usher in a long diffuse story | 
about something that Mr. Disraeli is reported to have said at } 
a dinner in his own house at Hughendon Manor. Whether it 
was a small party,or a grand banquet given to his Tory 
friends, the tiresome chronicler omits to say. <A little more | 
imagination, here in New York,if not in London, might} 
have supplied this strange gap, we should think, and men. | 
tioned, if not the names of the guests, their general standing, | 
and also have sketched with a free hand the Sardanapalian | 
splendor of such a feast as the author of “ Lothair” would | 
be sure to provide. The point of the professed dispatch— | 
which is otherwise pointless—is an extract from this suppo- 
sititious speech of Mr. Disraeli,in which he remarks that | 
“the sovereign lady (which is high-flown for ‘ Queen’) has 
become gee | and is morally incapacitated from per- 
forming her public duties longer.” On this grain of a ru-| 
mor the reporter built up half a column of talk about the! 
tremendous excitement caused by such words from the ex-! 
Premier, especially among the “clubs,” of all of which, of 
course, so great a special correspondent is an honored mem- 
ber, and predicts a public crisis, which Mr. Disraeli will 
master with that perfect ease with which the geniuses of all 








out at the top of the heap! Now here was a sensation of 
iam cimensions—the use of which, under tie rules of the 


we have always had reason to distrust these special unau- 
thenticated, dispatches, and this one seemed improbable on 
its face. Later intelligence from our own sources of infor- 
mation contirms this view. The London Telegraph, a sheet 
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tem in question in the form it was sent here; and the Pull 
Mall Gazette, a highly respectable authority, declares it to be 
a misinterpretation of what Mr. Disraeli did say, as “ fla- 
grantly dishonest as ever appeared in an English journal.” 
Until we have better evidence to the contrary, this statement 
must be regarded as an explosion of a most impudent 
canard. 


LABOR CANDIDATES. 
From the Sun. 


A flock of sheep were once confined in a fold, guarded by 
trusty dogs against the wiles of the wolves and other fierce 
beaats outside. Some of the sheep, however, took it into 
their heads that the dogs were not the right sort of guardians 
for them; and they concluded, in spite of the protestations of 
the dogs, to substitute in their places individuals from their 
own number, who should wear the collars of the dogs and 
perform their duties. This was done, and the dogs were dis- 
charged. But when the wolves saw the sheep arrayed in 
dogs’ garb, they laughed at their folly, and falling on them 
slaughtered them without mercy. Those that escaped, being 
thus warned of their error, restored the dogs to their former 
position, and once more were safe from their enemies. 

One of the utopian ideas entertained by our artisans is that 
a workingmen’s party will be a universal panacea for all 
their ills. On Saturday evening, for about the tenth time, an 
attempt was made to form such an organization in this city. 
These movements always lead to the same result. Labor 
candidates are elected who become mere catspaws of the po- 
liticians, and in the end the workmen find that their friends 
betray them. The mistake is in supposing that because a 
man is a mechanic he will be any more competent or scrupu- 
lous than «a member of another profession. Our laborers 
should learn that their only safeguard is in electing thoroughly 
honest men, without regard to their calling or social position. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 
From the New York Times. 

Although in this charming October weather—cool, bright, 
and bracing—the country is really at its pleasantest, yet the 
watering-place season may be considered fairly over. How- 
ever warm the days, there is yet a suggestion of chilliness 
in all the brilliancy of the harvest moon that makes one think 
regretfully of the cheerful grate at home. The sea-side, too, 
is shorn of most of its delights. It is almost {00 cold to 
bathe, or to sail, or for even the most ridiculous of sentimen- 
talist to relish any longer the customary joys of moonlit 
sands and rocks. Besides Fashion, as potent to recall as to 
banish, has decided that it is time to be back in town, and, 
for her feminine subjects at least, the irresistible attractions 
of the Fall opening lend force to this imperative summons. 
The dwellers in rural cottages have, in many places, even a 
stronger motive to return. At Newport, for example, it is 
said, the servants who there, as elsewhere, arrange domestic 
matters to suit themselves, have fixed the end of season, and, 
in many instances, already deserted their hapless subjects of 
the drawing-room. And so, for all ‘®se various reasons, our 
truant birds of passage are flying rapidly home again, and 
the public places of the City are filling up with their too 
familiar faces. 

The periodical return of this great multitude of pleasure- 
seekers prompts again the question what provision has been 
made for their amusement and accommodation during the 
Winter. Amusement first, of course, for although society 


| may be content to be indifferently housed, it will not consent 


to be ill entertained. In this respect the outlook is certainly 
promising enough. We are to have opera once more to begin 
with, and that of itself is a precious boon. More than that, 
we are promised Mis: Nilsson in opera if we pay without 
murmuring the sufficiently liberal tariff of the managers. 
With Capoul and Wachtel and Tom Karl, the new Italian 
prodigy, and some of the old favorites, there will be no lack 
of tenors, and the other material, as may be ascertained by a 
glance at the announcements, is equally good. Dolby’s 
ballad concerts are likely to be very popular. The Fall meet- 
ing of the Jockey Club, beginning on Saturday, bids fair to 
be as brilliant and successful as the most fortunate of its 
predecessors. And to crown all, it is to be hoped that we 
shall not have to wait long for the denouement of that pleas- 
ing drama known as “ The Broken Ring, or, the Robbers 
Foiled.” We trust that next Thanksgiving Day may bring 
with it this reason at least for a more abundant and fervent 
gratitude than New York has ever had cause to feel before. 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR FAME. 

From the 

When Fedi, the Italian sculptor, exhibited in Florence, in 
1865, his celebrated group of “ Pyrrhus and Polyxena,” an 
ex-Mayor of this city, visiting his studio, was so much im- 
pressed by the magnificence of the work that he offered $25,- 
000 to have it reproduced, to be placed in the New York 
Central Park. The Florentine Committee, however, who 
had raised the money by subscription to defray the expense 
of having the group executed in marble from the artist's 
design, had made it an express condition that the group 
shoul! not be repeated. They were desirous that Florence 
should have the sole honor of possessing such a beautiful 
work of art. Hence the ex-Mayor’s generous offer was 
refused. 

A few days after this proposition was made, a gentleman 
from Boston while viewing the group, offered to pay Fedi 
$50,000 if he would repeat the group to have it placed in 
this same New York Central Park. The sculptor expressed 
some hopes of the Cemmittec’s ultimately consenting to this 
proposition, and he promised to consult its members. 

What the result of this munificent proposition was we do 
not know, but we have adverted to these two incidents as 


Star. 


| illustrations of the generous spirit that animates our men of 


wealth. And in this connection we desire to invite their at- 
tention to the peculiar and not very ornamental iron foun 
tain in the City Hall Park. We have no doubt that were 
some little interest awakened in this matter, sufficient money 
could be raised in a short time to enlist the services of Rogers 
or Powers, and thus secure for this most central point a work 
of art that would be the pride of the city. Who will begin ? 
COMPULSORY PILOTAGE, 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The question of abolishing compulsory pilotage is exer- 
cising shipowners considerably, both in this country and in 
, England. The columns of the English commercial papers 
teem with communications pro and con on the subject, and 
| quick and ponderous are the blows given and received by the 
| abolitionists and their opponents. British shipowners, judg- 
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ing from the number of newspaper communications, appear 
to be pretty unanimous against the compulsory system, and 
as they are the parties who would suffer the most from any 
detrimental change, their opinion on this subject is import- 
ant. The matter does not appear to have taken so strong a 
hold on the commercial class in this country, though many 
shipowners complain of the oppressiveness of the present 
system, and the injustice of being taxed for pilotage that 
has not only never been performed but unnecessary. It is 
difficult to see why a shipowner should be obliged to pay for 
a pilot when his own captain is competent to do the work, 
and which in some cases is a serious tax upon the earnings of 
a voyage. This was illustrated in a recent case. A vessel is 
stated to have arrived at Richmond, Virginia, her freight 
earnings amounting to but $350, out of which $175 had to 
be paid for pilotage. It has been stated, also, as showing the 
uselessness of pilots, that where five vessels were lost in as 
many years within pilotage ground, while in charge of cap- 
tains, some fifty were lost or injured by the carelessness or 
inefliciency of pilots. But this is not a fair comparison, as 
the number of vessels that enter port in charge of pilots 
vastly exceeds those without pilots. The pilots hold that 
without the compulsory law the business of piloting would 
become extinct; that it would not pay the expenses of the 
necessary number of boats for the service ; and that in a short 
time, no matter how urgent the services of a pilot might be, 
none would be forthcoming. But it does not follow that the 
business would become extinct by the abrogation of the com- 
pulsory feature, which probably may not be so objectionable 
here as on the other side of the Atlantic. As the services of 
pilots would only be needed, in such an event, by captains 
strangers to the port, it would be necessary to regulate their 
number to accommodate the demand. It is hardly possible 
that piloting as a profession would become among the things 
of the past, were the desired amelioration effected. 
THE GROWTH OF THIS STATE. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 

The comparative statements of the agricultural products of 
New York show some remarkable changes daring the ten 
years from 1860 to 1870. While the area of improved land 
in the State has increased from 14,358,000 to 15,627,000 acres, 
the growth of orchard products has far outstripped the grain 
product—a fact which reveals a new phase in the develop- 
ment of rural labor. The yield of wheat in 1870 was 12,000,- 
000 bushels in round numbers—an increase of about 3,500,000 
bushels over 1860; but the value of orchard products rose 
from $3,726,000 to $8,347,000 in the decade—or more than 
double. The produce of market gardens shows scarcely any 
change between 1860 and 1870, and the number of pounds of 
butter produced in the latter year was but a trifle larger than 
that of ten years before. The yield of fax had doubled in 
1870; but there was a large falling off in the product of maple 
sugar, honey, Indian corn, and swine, The number of work- 
ing oxen had also decreased very largely. The value of 
animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter rose from $15,800,- 
000 in 1860 to $28,225.000 in 1870—nearly double. Pasture 
land and orchard growth, therefore, are receiving much 
greater attention than formerly, and a marked change is visi- 
ble in the character of agricultural industry. The present 
cash value of the farming lands of the State is estimated at 
$1,272,857,000—against $803,000,000 in 1860; and the value 
of farming implements and machinery has risen from $29,- 
000,000 to $46,000,000. Evidently, the old easy-going days 
of the farmer have given place to newer ideas and fresher 
energies. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG. 
From the Express. 

News has come that the great Brigham Young is arrested, 
upon the indictment of the Utah grand jury. This “ Saint” 
is charged with lewdly and licentiously cohabiting with six- 
teen different women. This is a great blow at omens 
but still, as it has been expected for a long time, it excites 
but little astonishment. 

However popular thisman Brigham might have been, he 
has recently lost caste even among his own people. His rule 
for years has been that.of a tyrannical fanatic. The people 
have lost all faith in him, for they have lately discovered that 
he has abandoned the interests of the “church” for his own 
secular advantage. Twenty years ago he had his followers in 
such control that if he had only held his finger to the present 
United States judges his followers would have torn them to 
atoms. Aflairs are different now. He has no more authority 
than any ordinary human being. Although the Gentiles 
have commenced to organize military companies, no difliculty 
is contemplated ; but from the complexion of the latest advices, 
we think it is safe to conclude that the law will be permitted 
to take its course, without rendering it necessary to call in 
the man on horseback. Adultery and bigamy are crimes, and 
Brigham Young, as well as other mortals, must answer for 
them. If the Mormons do not like the turn affairs are thus 
taking, they had better “move on” to some other country, 
where there is no interference with their “ peculiar institu- 
tion.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Suturday Review remarks about the frauds in the New 
York City Government: 


The perpetrators of the New York frauds have apparently 
been disappointed in their expectation that the whole affair 
would blow over. Their hopes were founded on a long 
course of precedent, for their dishonest y has been for some 
years generally known and deliberately tolerated ; but in the 
end paradoxical experience proves an unsafe guide. In fable 
and proverb the pitcher is at last broken, or the typical wolf 
becomes real; and, to the surprise of the community, honesty 
appears likely to obtain a temporary triumph in the City of 
New York. The merit of the probable change will ‘oe Me 
exclusively to the conductors and writers of the New York 
Times, who have relied with rare perseverance and courage 
on the ultimate prevalence of truth. That the rulers of the 
city and the State were a gang of worthless and impudent 
scoundrels was doubted neither by their friends nor by their 
enemies; but the imaginations of most men are too feeble 
and vague to embody the abstract notion of rascality in mil- 
lions of stolen dollars. Instead of wasting time and energy 
in moral declamation, the New York Times extracted from 
the municipal accounts figures which proved on their face 
the unparalleled amount of the embezzlements which had 
been cominitted. All parties in New York knew beforehand 
that both Tweed and Fisk, after becoming bankrupt as petty 
tradesmen, had, notwithstanding their want of any visible 
means of subsistence, contrived to amass large fortunes, and 
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to live in scandalous luxury and splendor. It could not be 
doubted that they flourished at the expense of the tax-payer, | 


except so far as one of them had also the resource of robbing | of a failure. 





miles’ marching—and, under the circumstances, he ought to 
have executed the required movement without the semblance 
It is to be hoped that the remaining days of 


the shareholders of the Erie Railway; yet there was neither | the mancuvres will not be marked by any similar failure to 
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protest nor attempt at resistance until the New York Jiies| carry outa simple movement. 


He is the greatest General, 


began to publish the details of the alleged expenditure on| we know, who “makes the fewest blunders ;” but still there 


the County Court-house and on the militia armories. 
And the Spectator says : 


are certain blunders which never ought to occur. 
The Daily News says : 


|The chiefs of the Tammany Ring who now govern New| g Despite the most ingenious combinations of General von 


| 


/of any man who dare to oppose their sovereign will. If a 
citizen shows public spirit, he is punished by being assessed 
at an extravagant rate; or if a spirited and able newspaper 

\like the New York 7imes courageously exposes official mal- 

| practices, its property is attacked by the Corporation in a 

| frivolous and vexatious suit. Again, the fact that the Tam- 

| many Ring, with its organized machinery for electoral frauds, 
jand its command of vast sums of money, has been at the 
| disposal of the Democratic party for political purposes, had 
|induced hitherto even respectable Democrats to wink at its 
plunderings. For all these reasons, public spirit and readi- 
ness to make sacrifices for the general interest have been 
fatally wanting among the decent classes in New York; they 
have shrunk from encountering rowdyism at the polls, from 
insisting on the responsibility of the municipal officers to the 
tax-payers ; from demanding a strict account of the expendi- 
ture of the public money. Naturally, rowdyism has had all 
its own way at election, and corruption has reigned supreme 
in the municipal administration. We cannot be astonished 
that the Tammany Ring, thus left to work their will with 
the Government and taxation of the greatest city in the New 

World, have robbed and mulcted the citizens on a scale never 
paralleled anywhere, and almost surpassing belief. We gave 
a sketch a few weeks ago of the frauds which had been ac- 
complished by the Ring within the past two or three years, 
and which the New York 7imes had exposed with honorable 
persistence in a disagreeable duty. The battle has now ceased 
to be a duel between Tammany Hall and the Z7imes. The 
respectability and property of New York has been fairly 
roused and frightened, and the Ring is clearly beginning to 
see that their previously docile victims now mean to show 
fight. 

The miners’ strike at Newcastle is approved by nearly all 
the press, and the action of Sir William Armstrong and the 
associated employers condemned. The 7%mes says: 

Mr. George Potter, though he writes moderately enough 
on the question of the engincers’ strike, cannot quite abstain 
from importing into it an argument which is without any real 
weight. He harps upon the “ additional hour of rest” which 
would be secured for the men; but, whatever might be the 
possible utility of the hour thus saved from manual labor, 
it is doubtful whether the men have ever been influenced in 
the smallest degree by the prospect of such a gain. In fact, 
they would not take it in that coin if they could help doing 
so. The employment of a greater number of workmen upon 
a given amount of work is the real object of the movement, 
and the arbitrary curtailment of the “ working day” oflers the 
readiest means to the end. Apart from this particular point 
—though, indeed, it is the cardinal point of the whole strug- 
gle—a circumstance should be noted of material weight in 
favor of the men. We may commonly, though not invaria- 
bly, draw at least one satisfactory inference from a strike, 
and this is that the trade must be so far prosperous as to 
suggest the demand for better remuneration. In the present 
instance the fact is confessed by the employers with unusual 
promptitude. “ Had our men,” says Sir William Armstrong, 
“applied for an increase of wages, instead of a reduction of 
time, the dispute might have been easily adjusted.” Mr. 
George Potter is far too acute to lose the advantage thus 
offered. But why should the solution not be as “ easy” as he 
pleases to imagine? Sir William Armstrong gives us a very 
intelligible answer:—“ Wages fluctuate with demand, but 
shortened hours of work do not alter; and, therefore, there 
is less objection to increase wages than to decrease time.” 
Nodoubt. The case resembles, apparently, that of direct and 
indirect taxation, where every reduction of indirect taxation 
is held to be peamanent, leaving all future adjustments to be 
made on the other side. If the men get an increase of wages 
they might lose it a year hence; if they get anew “ working 
day” recognized it will last for ever, or at any rate till it can 
be shortened once more. 

The Standard remarks: 

Every conceivable means were adopted by the employers 
to aveid the loss and disasters of a prolonged strike, but, un- 
fortunately, in vain. It was high time now, they might well 
think, to look elsewhere for the remedy to cure this disorder 
Yet, again, they paused to give the misguided engineers ano- 
ther chance before they resorted to the importation of labor. 
At last they could see no other way out of the difficulty, and 
they determined to seek aid from abroad. And in this direc- 
tion they have succeeded. Despite the exertions made by 
the League to frustrate them, they now find themselves in a 
tolerably easy position. They have in their workshops half 
as many men as they had before the strike, and every day 
either old hands are returning or foreigners are arriving. 
There is, therefore, not the slightest appearance of submis- 
sion on their part. 

And the Daily News declares: 

The last argument of the employers is gone. What condi- 
tions the leaders of the League may have in reserve we know 
not. It may, of course, be that they would prove arbitrary 
and impracticable. It may be that they would be glad to 
put an end to their difficult position. But as to the Nine 
IIours question we may speak without qualification. Sir 
William Armstrong has shown that the Employers’ Associa- 
tion have no ground upon which they can refuse to concede 
the required shortening of the working day. To put them- 
selves right they should declare themselves ready to grant 
that demand, and then settle the question of wages with the 
men upon its own merits. In that form the dispute might 
be easily ended, either by a direct compromise, or by a refer- 
ence to arbitration. 

Regarding the first battle of the campaign, the Morning 
Post considers : 

As regards the working of two divisions—the First and 
Third—out of the three, the results of the first day’s fight in 
the campaign was highly creditable to their strategy, tactics, 
and mobility. The Second Division, in failing to accomplish 
what it was required to execute, has made the first great 
shortcominy of the manceuvres. The failure would appear 
to be inexcusable. On Friday night General Carey, stationed 
at Frensham, knew that he had next morning to make a 
movement in a certain direction, and for a certain purpose— 
a movement which could not have been more than about six 





York have shown how unpleasant they can make the position — by which he may, let us say, cut off a brigade of 


ir Hope Grant’s troops in such a fashion as to have taken 
them in a trap, according to every rule of warfare docketed 
| in Count Moltke’s celebrated pigeon-holes, or set out in the 
| Duke of Cambridge’s commonplace book, it is quite possible 
that the surrounded brigade may cbstinately refuse to sur- 
render upon the solution of a strategic problem. This pecu- 
liar kind of invincible ignorance has been observed to exist 
in our army by Napoleon; and we have no reason to doubt 
that in actual warfare to-morrow our men would display the 
same dullness of perception on the score of being captured 
artistically. People who may feel a little uneasy should the 
fortune of the next fight give a specific triumph to the divi- 
sions commanded by Major-General Carey and Major-General 
Staveley, may derive some comfort from the reflection that 
one important condition of absolute warfare is absent from 
the chess-board combats of Surrey—and that is simply the 
rough disposition of the English soldier to continue the 
struggle after hisenemy has beaten him according to strategic 
demonstration. 
The Daily Telegraph remarks: 


Both sides seem to have acted with equal judgment and 
credit, though Sir Hope Grant’s clever move gained for him 
the honors of the day. That day’s work, however, seems to 
have begun too late and to have closed too soon. Unless in 
cases where previous concentration is necessary, or where a 
tempting opportunity offers, eight or nine o’clock is not an 
hour in the morning for which energetic commanders care to 
wait when daybreak comes much sooner. The easy time 
chosen mars the realism of the operations, which should be 
enhanced by every possible means. . Again it appears some- 
what hard upon a General to decide so early as two in the 
afternoon that he has lost the battle, while he has yet five 
hours of daylight anda chance of success. But, so far as 
they were allowed to go, the proceedings of the first day may 
be pronounced most satisfactory and encouraging. 

The Queen’s illness, says the Spectuter, has been even more 
serious than we knew: 


The Queen has been even more seriously ill than we knew 
last week. She has had bad sore throat, followed by a for- 
midable glandular swelling under the arm, the reduction of 
which has much weakened her, On this the 7¥nes waxes 
effusively penitent for ever having urged her to do more than 
she did, and wants to persuade the whole nation that it should 
now bewail its sin in complaining of her inactivity, and 
henceforth grant all the younger children’s portions without 
a word of further grumbling for the rest of the reign. We 
do not quite see it. Nobody can feel sincerer concern for the 
Queen's trying illness, or sincerer pleasure in her recovery, 
than ovrselves; but it is surely a mistake to assume that’a 
serious illness justifies every valetudinarian feeling of the 
previous six months, on the hypothesis that it must then have 
been lurking in the system. On that principle, the Prince 
Consort must have felt the languor and inability to work, to 
which, if he felt them, he never yielded, long before his fatal 
illness; and Lord Palmerston and Sir Cornewall Lewis would 
have been justified in living in retirement rather than dying 
in harness. At this critical period for the throne, there is 
every need for the energy of character which the Queen is 
known to possess—for a great example of carnestness and 
disinterestedness at the head of society. We should grieve 
to think that the Queen's late scrious illness should be made 
the occasion for persuading her that she owes it to herself to 
take even less part than before in public affairs. After all, 
energy quite as often drives off disease as brings it on; and 
even Queens are liable propler vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

John Bull remarks that : 


Time must elapse before the Queen can return to public 
life. That she will before long be enabled to discharge no 
less assiduously than heretofore the heavy business duties of 
her exalted station there is, we are glad to believe, no room 
for doubt; but we can hardly expect her for some time to be 
equal to the fatigue of those outward displays of Royalty, 
the absence of which has been so often commented upon 
with sneers or loyal regrets, according to the disposition of 
the writer or speaker. We have,in common with other 
journals, ventured at times to urge upon her Majesty the 
necessity of taking a more prominent part in those outward 
displays, and showing herself more among her people. But 
the fact that her state of health disables her from doing so is 
a sufficient answer to all such remonstrances. We can only 
join in the fervent prayer of the entire country that so valu- 
able a life may be long spared to us, and that after an inter- 
val of. rest and repose her Majesty will be enabled ounce more 
to go in and out among us as she did in former days. 

And the Daily News thinks : 


The Queen will have the sympathy of all classes during 
her illness. ‘There will only be one feeling among the people 
now. They may have caught from a discontented Court a 
complaining spirit; they may have been induced to feel that 
| the Queen was hardly giving proper splendor to her Queenly 
| position and was showing some slackness in her Queen] 
| duties; but all sach complaints are hushed, the nation is 
ashamed of them, and rebukes itself for uttering them, and 
feels nothing but an affectionate solicitude for her speedy 
recovery. 

The Daily Examiner, of Belfast, expresses its views of 
English rule in Ireland. It says : 

The leading London journal is somewhat angry and pro- 
foundly argumentative regarding the insensate folly of a 
nation that will not let another country decide for them how 
best they are to be ruled. Yet the Zemes, in dealing with 
any other kingdom or people on earth, not connected with 
the British Crown, applies the test to the popular will and 
plebiscite. From the Alps to Calabria, the supposed sympa- 
thies of States for aggregation and unity justify the sway of 
Victor Emmanuel. Rome and Naples, laahen ly and Sicily, 
may be fused into one monarchy by a plebiscite ; nay decom- 
position and disintegration may proceed on the same basis, 
‘The separation of the Southern from the Northern States of 
the American Republic was advocated aud subst vitially pro- 
| moted—witness the Alabama claims—upon the giviund of the 
| adverse interest of both, and incongruity of political feeling, 
| When the British Colonies at the Antipodes 1: >lved them- 
| selves, successively, into six independent Colo... 1 States, as 


| offshoots from New South Wales, Melbourne uud Hobart 
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Town, declaring against the centralisation of Sydney, and 
deman ling “ Home Rule,” the Times echoed the popular de- 
mand, and went in for the “Commune,” the principle of 
which was involved. If Hungary is restive under Austrian 
Imperialism ; if Egypt loathes the sway of the Sultan; if Nor- 
way insists upon maintaining her legislative autonomy against 
Swedish dictation; if Poland even rises in rebellion against 
the Czar, the warm sympathies of Englishmen, through their 
inspired evangel, the Times, are freely lavished on the strug- 
gling population. But the moment a kingdom that, with 
trifling exceptions, had her own autonomy and peculiar civi- 
lisation up to the seventeenth century, and within the life- 
time of hundreds of thousands of her people, who asserted 
and vindicated her ancient right to legislative independence, 
the moment she demands the restoration of that right, wrong- 
fully wrested from her, and insists on complete national 
autonomy, under a common Crown, these arguments of the 
popular will and plebiscites, so generously extended to other 
countries, are all forgotten. 

——-—- @- 


FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The scissor-grinders, cutlers and carpenters of Sheffield, and 
the spinners of Bolton and Dundee have struck work. The 
attempts to settle the difficulties with the laborers at New- 
castle by arbitration, have thus far proved unsuccessful. The 
proprietors refuse to accept the decision of the Board of Arbi- 
tration, on the ground that an adjustment reached by such 
means will not return to them the best class of workmen who 
have sought employment elsewhere, and they cannot afford to 
make concession unless they secure skilled labor thereby. 
The strikers held a mass meeting on the 2d inst., and passed 
resolutions to insist on their demands -and persevere in the 
st-ike until its objects are accomplished. The ship James 
Booth foundered in the Bay of Biscay in the late storm. 
Nineteen men were drowned..——-Later advices from her 
Majesty's Acting Consul at Batavia announce the safety of the 
crew of the ship Megewra, wrecked on St. Paul Island in July 
last. The men. who were previously reported to be starving, 
had received relief, and would soon be taken off and brought 
home. Prosident Thiers has notified Earl Granville that 
the Commercial Treaty between France and England termi- 
nates at the beginning of 1872. It is reported that the Cheva- 
lier Nigra, recently recalled from Versailles, will be sent to 
London in place of Count Cadorna, the present Italian En- 
voy. Mr. Sothern, the actor, and his wife, sailed for New 
York on the 3rd, in the Scotia. Four hundred of the 
women employed in the flax mills at Bolton have joined the 
strikers and quit work. The number of emigrants who 
sailed from the port of Liverpool during the last three months 
was 50,000, an increase of 5,000 over the number of the pre- 
vious quarter. The shipwrights of the Clyde, who have 
joined the Nine-hour League, have been locked out by their 
employers.———The report that a marriage was projected be- 
tween Prince Arthur and the Princess Thyra, of Denmark, is 
pronounced untrue. Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone, who 
has been spending sometime at Balmoral, left there on Wed- 
nesday for London, Heavy gales continue, and several 
additional disasters te shipping and minor casualties are re- 
ported. The livery-men of the city of London, in accord- 
ance with their annual custom for many centuries, assembled 
on the 30th in Guildball, and elected Alderman Sills John 
Gibbons to the office of Lord Mayor for the ensuing civic year, 
which begins on the 9th of November. Mr, Gibbons isa 
member of the Conservative party and a successful merchant, 
and at present fills the position of senior member of the Court 
af Aldermen, The Duke of Granville is expected in Lon- 
don. ———Mr. P. 8. Gilmore bas presented to the Secretary 
of War, the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, the details of his 
plan for a ‘‘Grand International Musical Festival,” to be held 
in Boston, Ma:s., on the 17th of June, 1872. Mr. Cardwell, 
acting on bebalf of her Majesty's Government, has given at- 
tentive consideration to the scheme, and has finally promised 
to the projector of the festival the use of the splendid band of 
the Guards. Mr. Gilmore goes to Berlin and Paris, at which 
capitals he hopes to obtain permission from the Governments 
of Germany and France for the use of some of the best bands 
in their military service. The Right Rev. George Au- 
gustus Selwyn, Bishop.of Lichfield, sailed for the United 
States to attend the conference of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. ‘The London Times of the 30th ad- 
vises the citizens of New York not to be disheartened by 
failures in their efforts to prove the guilt of the plunderers of 
the city, for, it says, the judges who disgrace the bench can 
no longer resist the tide of public feeling. Despatches 
from Great Grimsby give harrowing detains of shipwrecks in 
fall sight of people on shore. ‘The master of the American 
ship Bertha Thayer was swept from the deck during the gale 
and drowned off Lundy Isle. The Bertha Thayer put back to 
Penarth Roads. A Sunderland steamer, with seven 
hands and an Iialian brig, with nine persons on board, foun- 
dered off the mouth of the Humber in the late gale. 
The Italian bark Sorille went ashore in the late gale. Six of 
the crew were saved, four starved to death in the rigging, and 
four were drowned. The ship Ment Sinai was buant at 
sea. (No date given.)}———-Mr. Mundella, M.P., is endeavor 
ing to settle the differences between the masters and the 
workmen in Newcastle by arbitration. He on Sunday receiv- 
ed a communication from the former, in reply to propositions 
from the men, which it is hoped may lead to a settlement. 
‘There was a fight in Cork on Sunday between the police 
and some men, supposed to be Fenians. Shots were ex- 
changed, and one poli was wounded. Three of the 
rioters have been arrested. The General Committee of 
the Nine-hours’ League at Sunderland is organizing for an ex- 
tension of the strike throughout the North of England. 
Rear-Admiral Cochrane will probably be appointed Naval 
Attache to the British Legation at Washington. 






























































THE CONTINENT. 


Victor Hugo recently wrote a letter to President-Thiers ap- 
pealing earnestly for executive clemency in the case of M. 
Henri Rochefort. M. Thiers in his reply said that the Par- 
dons Commission alone could modify the sentence of the 
military tribunal. It is understood that the Customs Treaty 
between France and Germany has been agreed upon, and will 
be signed on payment of certain indemnity money now dre 
the latter Power. The German Minister at Versailles has re- 
newed a protest made against the ill-usage of German resi- 
dents at Lyons, and has been assured that the abuse will be 
corrected. A number of secret agents of Napoleon have been 
arrested in Paris. The editor of the Rappel, Paris, has been 
fined for publishing false news. The Swedish Ministry 
have resigned in consequence of the defeat of the Defense 
bill. Senor Rivero will probably be chosen President of 
the Spanish Cortes. King Amadeus has ordered the release 
of 100 political prisoners.————-The Province of Khorassan, 








in Persia, which has suffered from famine, has been invaded 
by the Afghans and 40,100 people taken away into slavery. 
The French Government will not make as favorable 
Custom treaties with other nations as that now negotiating 
with Germany. The Court of Arbitration on the Alabama 
claims at Geneva, Switzerland, will not meet for two months. 
The Brazilian arbitrator has not yet been appointed.——— 
The rumored discovery of a Bonapartist plot in Paris is cor- 
tradicted. The French Minister of Commerce reports the 
treaty negotiations with Germany progressing satisfactorily. 
There are no cuses of cholera in Hamburg. The German 
garrison and the residents of Dijon, France, have had several 
encounters. The Grand Duchess Dagmar, of Russia, is 
visiting at Athens. ‘The loan of the City of Paris has 
been taken. The French Ambassador to the Papal Court 1s 
at Versnilles, The supporters of the empire are becoming 
bolder in their intrigues, and are cgitating openly for resto- 
ration. Clement Duvernois, editor of the new Bonapartist 
paper, declares that Thiers is falling, and the country will 
naturally return to the government which gave it twenty years 
of order. Assurances are given at Versailles that the diffi- 
culties in the way of the ratification ot the Customs Treaty 
with Germany have been ov G | Mantenffel has 
replied to a note of President Thiers complaining at the delay 
in the movement of the evacuation of the Department of the 
Oise by the Germans. The general says the halt was caused 
by a misconception of orders. Prince Bismarck refuses to 
accept Article 3 of the Customs Treaty. President Thiers 
has abandoned the article and telegraphed fresh proposals. 
———The Journal, of Brussels, contradicts a rumor that 
Belgium had refused to make any modifications in the treaty 
of commerce with France. The withdrawal of the Ger- 
mans in the Department of the Oise commenced again on the 
afternoon of the 1st. Differences have arisen between France 
and Italy respecting the Pontifical debt. A despatch from 
Constantinople reports that there were seventy deaths from 
cholera in that city on Saturday, the 30th. ‘The season has 
been very hot, and the supply of water is failing. The spread- 
ing of the epidemic is feared, and the work on the arsenal, in 
which a large number of laborers were employed, has been 

pended in q On the arrival of King 
Amadeus at Logrono, he was received by Don Espartero, who 
made a speech, stating he was ready to defend liberty, the will 
of the people, and the dynasty of Savoy. The Correspondencia 
states that the Council of Ministers propose to exempt the 
external debt from taxation. It is not yet decided who is to 
be President of the Cortes. —-—M. Pouyer-Quertier is to go 
to Berlin to arrange the final ratification of the Customs treaty 
between France and Germany. Paris has voted 2 000,000 
francs to repair the monuments and public buildings damaged 
during the siege. M. Schneider, Ex-President of the 
Corps Legislatif of the Empire, is a candidate for the Coun- 
cils General of Saone-et-Loire, from Le Creuzot. The dis- 
arming of the National Guard progresses without disturbance. 
The inhabitants of the occupied provinces complain to Presi- 
dent Thiers that the presence of the Germans is insupportable. 
Admiral Malcampo has undertaken the task of forming 
a new Cabinet in Spain, the Zorilla Ministry having resigned 
on the election of Senor Sagasta as President of the lower 
branch of the Cortes, 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Mr. Wallack’s company began their performances last 

Saturday with the “ Rivals.” It was not a strong representa 
tion such as is characteristic of this theatre, and that of the 
“ Serious Family,” presented on Wednesday, was still weaker. 
In the latter none of the more celebrated actors appeared, 
with the exception of Messrs. Brougham and Stoddart, and 
Mrs. Jennings. Mr. Stoddart does aot appear to advantage 
in the character of Aminadab Sleek, rte he takes liberties 
with the text in quite an inexcusable way. The lady who 
acted Emma is not artless as she should be, and the play 
needed all the authority of Wallack’s reputation to condone 
the deplorably weak cast. Mr. Brougham was, as usual, an 
excellent Captain Murphy Maguire, and Mrs. Sefton and he 
gave whatever life there was to the piece. Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
Mathews, and Miss Mordaunt will soon appear. 
Mr. and Mrs. Florence are playing a successful engagement 
at the Grand Opera House, in a new play entitled “ Eileen 
Oge.” Mr. Florence wins laurels in his personation of the 
rough and ready witted Irishman, and Mrs. Florence sings 
well and performs her part according to the customary method 
of the stage. It lacks that closeness to nature which her 
husband imparts to the character he assumes, but is sufficiently 
pleasing. Miss Ione Burke has a good part, and Mr. George 
Clarke is successful as the hero, sent to prison and then 
banished on a false accusation, and returning to triumph over 
enemies. The Rev. Mr. Mahoney is well done by Mr. J. F. 
Hagan. 

Opera has been quite well attended this past week. What 
with Parepa Rosa and her troupe, and the nightingale Wach- 
tel, the town has been sufficiently occupied. It being impos- 
sible to be in both places at once, most people have to make 
a choice, and we presume the majority have selected Wach- 
tel, although he is unsupported to any great extent. Both 
places have produced “ Martha.” 

At Niblo’s the Dutch drama has ceased to exist, for which 
we are very grateful. This line has been very popular here 
this summer, but we know no good reason why it should be 
so. We are glad, therefore, to chronicle even such a piece 
as the “ Streets of New York,” with Mr. Frank Mayo in the 
leading part. ° 

“Divorce” continues to draw large houses at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, and Miss Cushman delights large audiences 
at Booth’s with her artistic delineation of Queen Catherine 



































THE JEROME PARK MEETING. 


The autump races commence at this beautiful resort to-day, 
and will be continued throughout the next week. All the 
principal horses of the country, with two or three exceptions, 
are now at the track, and the programme is arranged with 
such liberality that a most successful. meeting is anticipated. 
In connection with the American Jockey Club, « most elegant 
and commodious subscription room has recently been opened 
on the corner of Madison Avenue and 27th street, where 
pools will be sold during the ensuing week, and racing men 
will find in these elegant quarters a rendezvous to talk over 
turf matters. 

———_—~—_-—__—_. 


THE TRIAL OF ROSSEL. 
Germany has good reason to be glad that the French army 
did not contain many officers like Captain Rossel. Had he 


been the type of his class, instead of the exception to it, the 
war of 1870 might have had a different issue. From first to 





last he had but one purpose in view. The thought how to 


repel the invasion prompted every action from the day on 
which war was declared to the day of his arrest by the 
Commune. His own simple and uncolored statement, and 
the evidence of the military witnesses called for the defence, 
leave no doubt as to his motives throughout this period. In 
July 1870 Captain Rossel was stationed at Bourges, and Colo- 
nel Tezenas, his commanding officer, says that when his 
request for active employment was not attended to, he in- 
sisted on resigning his commission in order to serve as a pri- 
vate soldier against the enemy. Colonel Tezenas knew his 
value, and himself asked the Minister of War to give him 
the employment he wished. After he was shut up with 
Marshal Bazaine in Metz he endeavored to pass the German 
lines in the disguise of a peasant, in order to acquaint the 
Government with the state of the garrison. hen the 
capitulation was determiued on he did his best to organize a 
final sortie, and, failing in this, he escaped on the 29th of 
October, and reported himself at Tours. His name was 
mentioned to M. Gambetta by some officers who had known 
him at Metz, and he was sent by the Minister to ascertain 
what forces were available in the North of France. On his 
return from this mission he was given a command in the 
camp at Nevers, where he remained till the 19th of March. 
Down to this point no man seemed less marked out for a 
revolutionary hero. He had been a faithful soldier of the 
Empire, and by the time when he had again to consider to 
whom his sword should be offered, the question had decided 
itself. Legitimists, Bonapartists, and Republicans were then 
alike fighting under the orders of M. Gambetta. The wit 
nesses agreed that Captain Rossel had never taken any inte- 
rest in politics; that at Metz he had thought of nothing but 
how to avoid a shameful capitulation; that at Nevers he 
had thought of nothing but how to carry on the war at all 
hazards and at all costs. “‘ He was convinced,” said one wit- 
ness, “ that continued resistance was possible, and he persisted 
in this — in spite of all that could be said on the other 
side.” To a man of this temperament the announcement 
that peace had been agreed on was something more than 
unwelcome. It overturned all his calculations, and altered 
his whole plan of life. He determined, if the news proved 
true, to throw up his command and retire to America. But 
he denied that the conclusion of peace was sufficiently 
established by the fact that the Bordeaux Government had 
consented to it. He looked forward to a popular struggle 
against the invaders more desperate and more successful 
than the formal contest which had ended so prematurely and 
so disastrously. In the Cevennes he thought a guerilla war- 
fare might still be possible, and before finally leaving France 
he seems to have meant to try whether some patriotic spirits 
could not be found to continue in the mountains the resis- 
tance which had been overpowered in the plains. While in 
this state he heard of the revolution of the 18th of March. 
In the light of later events it has been forgotten that dissat- 
isfaction with the peace was supposed in the first instance 
to have largely influenced the National Guard, and more 
especially to have suggested their seizure of the guns. What 
seemed — even to cool observers was certainty to 
Captain 1. Just as Don Quixote could see only giants 
in windmills and hostile armies in flocks of sheep, this young 
soldierhe is only twenty-seven years old—saw nothing in 
the Paris insurrection but that resolve to continue the war for 
which he had been searching. It came from an unexpected 
quarter, from a city still lalf-besieged, instead of from hills 
et untrodden by the enemy’s troops, but still it had come. 
rance had not wholly bowed herself beneath the Prussian 
yoke; there was still a nucleus of resistance, which with 
energy and good fortune might be nursed into an army. 
When peace had been repudiated even by the citizen troops 
of the capital, the regular army would not long be left be- 
hind. Meanwhile the place for a French patriot and soldier 
was wherever the battle with Germany still raged. It never 
seems to have occurred to Captain Rossel that the circumstan- 
ces were such as to allow of doubt or hesitation. One army 
had retired and lain down its arms, but another had taken 
its place. He left Nevers for Paris, as he had left Metz for 
Tours—the motive in each case being the desire to go where- 
ever he could be most useful against the enemy. Once en- 
listed in the service of the Commune, the excitement of 
actual warfare may have left him no opportunity for consi- 
dering how far the victory of his new colleagues would serve 
the object he had at heart. Or he may have hoped to turn a 
military success which would be largely his work to uses not 
contemplated by the Commune generally. It is not of much 
moment which explanation is adopted, since his acts while in 
Paris constituted but a small part of the case against him. 
His real crime was his desertion of his post at Nevers. Ac- 
cording to one view of his conduct, this was acase of simple 
military treason, of going over to the enemy in time of war. 
According to another view, it was a case of enthusiastic de- 
termination to fo on fighting against the invader, provided 
that he could find enough support in doing so to give his 
enterprise even the most distant chance of success. 

A military tribunal cannot be blamed for basing its decision 
on the former of these theories. There can be no doubt as 
to Captain Rossel’s technical guilt. He had voluntarily en- 
listed in the service of a y arrayed in arms against the 
actual Government of France. Military subordination 
would be reduced to a mere name if a court-martial could 
accept as an excuse for this conduct the plea that the prisoner 
thought the policy of the Government mistaken or cow- 
ardly, and had consequently transferred his allegiance to a 
rival sovereign. But what military judges a be unable to 
do the President of the Republic may be bound to do. The 
duties of the two authorities are widely different, and the na- 
ture of the considerations by which ef allow themselves to 
be guided may easily be different also. A court-martial 
must set the maintenance of military subordination before 
everything else. Any proved violation of this first duty of a 
soldier must incur its appropriate penalty. But the Civil 
Executive may rightly take account of much which the 
military tribunal was obliged to leave on one side. In this 
case the insubordination is beyond denial, but the motive 
which suggested it was the very opposite of that by which 
similar actions areusually prompted. Captain Rossel may 
be described as the victim of an hallucination which prevent- 
ed him from seeing that France was hopelessly beaten, or 
of a moncmania which led him to think that the first and 
only business of a Frenchman was to hold out against the 
conqueror. If such forms of mental disease were of common 
occurrence, it might be expedient to try the effect of stron 
measures to check them. But in France Captain Rosse 
seems to have been a solitary example to the delusion. The 
rest of the nation submitted peaceably to the course of events, 
and, in act, if not in word, took their beating quietly. M. 
Thiers need have no fear therefore lest, if Captain Rossel 
should be let off too easily, he is likely to have many imita- 
tors. He can afford to look at the matter from a point of 





view higher than the mere legal one. Here is a French officer 
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who commits treason from excess of loyalty; who takes up 
arms against his country rather than lay down his arms when 
bidden by his country to cease fighting for her ; who injures 
France by retaining, after war is over, the temper which it 
would have been well for France if she could have seen 
multiplied a thousand-fold while war was still going on. It 
cannot be necessary, it can hardly be even prudent, to carry 
out the capital sentence in such a case as this. It is one 
altogether removed from common rules, one that may safely 


be treated as exceptional because it is so infinitely improbable | 


that the circumstances which alone can make such cases really 
dangerous will ever recur. Except at the moment of a 
disastrous peace, the cause of the Commune would have had 





The arrangements for this international posta! order system 
were agreed upon by the two gevernments in July last. The 
maximum of each order is fixed at £10 sterling, when issued in 
Great Britain or Ireland, and when issued in the Unfited States 


|at $50 currency. Each country will keep the commission 
| charged on all money orders issued within its own borders, 


| but is to pay to the other country 1 per cent. on the total 
amount of such orders. No order shall inciude a fractional 
| part of a penny or of a cent. ‘The convention entered into 
also prescribes that until further arrangements are made be- 
tween the two general offives, and until each shall consent to 
| an alteration, all accounts shall be based and settled upon the 
| stipulated value of four dollars and eighty-six cents in United 
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_The Prussian Ministry of Justice is elaborating a bill making 
civil marriages obligatory in all instances, 


Garibaldi has written to the municipality of Turin :—‘‘ So 
long as she has the pciests Italy cau only be a third-rate 
power.” 


After many wanderings, Queen Isabella had determined to 
return to Paris, and her chamberlain had written to the 
concierge of her magnificent hotel in the Avenue du Roi de 
Rome to prepare the mansion for her reception by the Ist 
of October. ‘To her surprise the letter was answered by her 
/ husband, Don Frangois d’Assise, who announced in the most 
| playful manner that he had elready returned to his old apart. 





no attractions for Captain Rossel. That France may see | States gold for a pound sterling, English currency. All orders ments in the hotel, and that he would see that everything 


similar revolutions again, it would be rash to deny; but M. 
Thiers can hardly wish the world to suppose that he expects 


|not paid or claimed before the expiration of twelve calendar 
| months will be decided void, and the sums received will be- 


pence be ready for her Majesty's reception on the day she 
jnamed. ‘The astonishment of the Queen was great, She had 


every future recurrence of them to have been prefaced by a | come the property of, and remain at the disposal of the coun |imagined Don Frangois to be still at Brussels or Bordeaux 
similar defeat at the hands of a foreign Power. It is this last | try from which it was advanced. The fees for the issue of in- | and it is said that her hurry to return has been considerably 
— only that can make it unsafe to reprieve Captain | ternational postal orders are as follows: On orders not subdued since the receipt of his affectionate epistle. 
exceeding $10, twenty-five cents; over $10 and not exceeding | 


ssel.— S2turday Review. 
—SS 
THE MEN OF THE TIME. 


General von Wimpffen has published a pamphlet entitled 
“Sedan,” in which he gives his personal impressions of some 


of the chief actors in the late war. He says that Napoleon | 


III. has always shown very moderate ability as a commander. 
“His instructions to our generals in the Crimea frequently 
caused them the greatest embarrassment, and the success of 
the Italian campaign was considerably imperilled by his rash 
and inconsiderate combinations. Although his military 
capacity had become much weakened of late years, he was 
nevertheless convinced of his superiority to the statesmen of 
Prussia, and he did not doubt that his military genius would 
enable him to find a means of conquering that nation. He 
was not fortunate enough to find Ministers who could teach 
him better. Nearly all of them were frivolous and incompe- 
tent, and only served to hasten the catastrophe.” Of Prince 
Napoleon the general has a much higher opinion. “ People 
accuse him,” he says, “ of want of courage, yet at the battle 
of the Alma he was in the midst of his troops at the most 
dangerous points. The reason why he did not remain in the 
Crimea was not because he feared danger, but because the 
slow and undecided conduct of the war rendered it impos- 
sible for him to take any further part in measures which his 
judgment condemned. He possesses the gift of assimilation 
in an extraordinary degree; most questions relating to the 
navy, the army, finance, administration, and political economy 
are familiar to him. Yet he has never had any serious influ- 
ence in the Emperor's councils.” As to Marshal Le Beuf, 
General Wimpflen says : “ This capable, brave, and thoroughly 
well-informed artillery officer seems to have given far too 
little attention to details, without which armies cannot march, 
fight, or concentrate themselves with rapidity. He trusted 
too much in the reports sent to him by the different depart- 
ments, and there was no one to check his great carelessness 
as to the means placed at his disposal. It may be said that 
Marshal Le Beuf ae under the second Empire a similar 
part to that of Prince Polignac at the end of the Restoration, 
when he was provisional Minister for War. When the Prince 
was asked what was the force in Paris, he said it was from 
30,000 to 40,000 men, while in point of fact Marshal Marmont 
only had from 10,000 to 12,000 capable of going into the field. 
The Minister had included in his numbers the sick, the men 
on furlough, and the Corps de Garde, which was then in Nor- 
mandy, seven or eight days’ march from Paris.” Turning to 
the German leaders, the general remarks that the Emperor 
William, besides his extraordinary energy, “ which enables 
him, notwithstanding his advanced age, to brave all dangers 
and bear the greatest fatigue,” possesses “a quality which is 
characteristic of great rulers, and which Louis XIV. also 
possessed—that, namely, of selecting the men who are most 
fitted to carry out his wishes. He takes care that no obstacle 
shall impede their action, encourages them, gives them the 
praise a deserve, and lets them have their full share of 
glory.” Of Bismarck he says :—‘ This unequalled diploma- 
tist expresses himself with great facility and elegance, even 
in a foreign language. Every word he says seems to be care 
fully selected as the best for attaining his object with the 
least difficulty. I have seen him twice under very critical 
circumstances, and on both occasions he gave me the impres- 
sion of being the most astute and dangerous man I ever met. 
Though as inflexible as Moltke himself, he can suit his man- 
ner and tone to the occasion; by seeming first conciliatory, 
and then unyielding, he drives his adversary from hope to 
despair, and thus ascertains exactly what is the utmost he can 
hope to obtain from him.” But the greatest and most danger- 
ous of the enemies of France, thinks the writer, is General 
von Moltke. “ His body, like bis will,” he says, “is of iron; 
his piercing glance is like that of a bird of prey; no super- 
fluous word ever passes his thin lips. When the ruin or 
destruction of Prussia’s enemies is in question, he is inexora- 
ble. This man holds us in his clutches, and if he cannot de- 
prive our country of its political independence and make it a 
vassal of the new German Empire, yet he hopes to leave it 
so mutilated and crushed that it will for many years be unable 
to support those nations which will have to defend themselves 
against the ambition of Prussia.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
—$___$—_—__— 
INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDERS. 


The money-order system has at length been made an inter- 
national matter, and yesterday, for the first time, residents of 
this city were enabled to avail themselves of its benefits. New 
York is the only international money-order Post-office in the 
United States, and London the sole one in England. Hereto- 
fore persons wishing to transmit funds from one continent to 
the other, in order to insure safety, have been forced to pay 
the high rates of commission asked by the banking-houses, and 
especially has this plan been a serious matter to the poorer 
classes at home. The service of the new system is to be per- 
formed exclusively throngh the agency of offices of exchange, 
and no interior post-2ffices can be used for this purpose, 
neither here nor in London. And even in this city the branch 
offices and postal stations are unable to transmit the orders, 
thus concentrating all this business in the general office. Here 
all applicants must go to the general office, fill ont and sign a 
blank, of which the following is a copy: 

No. — Amount, $———. 
Date, . 187. 

For the sum of ———, United States currency, the gold 
value of which is to be transmitted to Great Britain by the 
postmaster at New York. 
































Payable to , residing at street, town, 
County of , Kingdom of . sent by , residing 
at street, , State of ° 

Entered in register. 


—— ——, Postmaster. 


$20, fifty cents; over $20 and not exceeding $30, seventy- | 


‘five cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, one dollar ; over 

$40 end not exceeding $50, one dollar and twenty five cents. 
| No other currency than United States or national bank notes 
| can be received or paid. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 





Since the collapse of the oil speculation, comparatively little 
has been said abont petroleum, and few people have any ade- 
quate idea of the important rank it holds among the produc- 
tions of this country. From the report of the bureau of sta- 
tistics, it appears that last year petroleum was the fourth 
article of export from the United States, exceeded only by 
breadstuffs, cotton and corn, The total value of the petro- 
leum exported amounted to nearly thirty-six millions of 
dollars. 


At the last meeting of the French Academy of Sciences a 
paper was read by the Abbe Richard, on certain stone imple- 
ments found by him in Egypt, on Mount Sinai, and in the 
tomb of Joshua. The sepulchre was discovered in 1843 by M. 
Guerin, and its authenticity was subsequently confirmed by M. 
de Sauley. 


It is said that M. Jules Favre is about to retire, not only 
from’ the French Assembly, but from the Bar and the 
Academy. 


The will of Sir Joseph Causton, late of Champion Hill, 
Surrey, lately one of the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
was sworn under £70,000. 


An additional building of considerable size is about to be 
erected in connection with the girls’ cartridge factory at the 
Royal Arsenal Woolwich, which at present gives employment 
to about 7U0 girls. 


The death is announced, at Palermo, of a man named Tum- 
minello at the age of 105 years. 


The Rev. F. O. Morris has calculated that there is an aver- 
age loss of two or three yards of land every year, and that in 
;round numbers about thirty-nine acres disappear annually be- 
tween Spurn Point and Flamborough Head alone. This 
would represent a loss of 3,900 acres in a century, and calcu- 
lating the value at £30 an acre, there must have been a waste 
of something like £700,000 in the interval since the Con- 
quest. 


The 100th anniversary of Mungo Park’s birthday was cele- 
brated at Selkirk by a public dinner, at which Provost Ander- 
son presided. The anniversary fell on Sunday, the 10th of 
September. 


From Berlin we learn that a sum of forty millions of thalers 
taken out of the French indemnity has been reserved as a 
** private Imperial war fund.” 


On Thursday, September 7, the Emperor Napoleon planted, 
with his own hands, in the park at Camden House, a young 
shoot of weeping willow, recently brought from Longwood, 
St. Helena, and presented to the Prince Imperial by an Eng- 
lish officer. 


Mr. Edward Lamb, Costa Farm, Marishes, near Malton, 
swallowed a wasp while taking a drink. The wasp stung his 
throat, and he died before a medical man could be called. A 
horse, supposed to be stung by a wasp, gallopped into a river 
at Malton, and was drowned. 


Prince Bismarck and Coant Beust have, it is said, agreed 
upon an identical policy to be pursued against the Interna- 
tional and Socialist mov t 


On the night of the 12th and i3th, M. Borelly, at the obser. 
vatory of Longchamp, Marseilles, discovered a new planet, 
which it appears is the 115th of the group of planetoids 
situated between Mars and Jupiter. It is apparently a star of 
the twelfth magnitude. 





The King of the Belgians has granted an audience at Ostend 
to Messrs. Dubois Nihoul, Lucier Dubois, engineer, and 
Egide Dansaert, a Brussels merchant, who have devised the 
magnificent project of converting Brussels into a seaport. 


We learn that immense finds of diamonds continue to be 
made at the Cape. The Cape Parliament was prorogned on 
the 11th of August, having rejected the bill for the adoption of 
a responsible Government. An act authorising the expendi- 
ture of £100,000 on a harbor for East London was passed. 





According to the latest official returns received at Berlin, 
the number of persons attacked by cholera in the Baltic pro- 
vinces up to the 10th amounted to 2,517 civilians and 84 sol- 
| diers, f these 1,273 died, 620 recovered, and 708 rewained 
under treatment. 

The little flotilla of gunboats which had left Paris for Cher- 
bourg has met with a serious disaster while on its way from 
Havre. They encountered bad weather, during which the 
Puebla and Vedette foundered, but their crews were saved; 
the Sabre had to take refuge at La Hogue, and the Claymore 
alone reached its destinatioa in safety. 








Moulvie Liadat Ali, a noted mutineer and murderer of 
1857, has been captured at Bombay, where he was preaching. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times telegraphs that 
“the Punjaub murderers” have been ‘‘sternly dealt with.” 
One of the criminals, who had killed a judge at Lahore, has 
been executed. 


Dr. Cotterell has resigned the bishopric of Grahamstown, 
having accepted the coadjutor bishopric of Edinburgh. He 





will be succeeded at Grahamstown by Archdeacon Merriman, 


It is estimated that there are 12,000.000 acres of land in 
the colony of Natal. Of this area 6,500,000 have been grant- 
ed at different times to Europeans and natives; 500,000 Lave 
been sold, and it is calculated 5,000,000 acres remain at the 
disposal of the Government. The European inhabitants num- 
ber 18,000 and the natives 250,000. It may be ronghly set 
down that out of the 12,000,000 acres that form the area of 
this colony, 140,000 only are cultivated. It does not mean 
that the soil is sterile. The 50,000 acres of land under the 
plough produce corn, sugar, coffee, arrowroot, cotton, flax, 
tobacco, and vegetables. 


An approximate return, showing the result of the census of 
the population of Australia, has been furnished to Parliament 
by the Registrar-general. The p»pulation of Victoria on the 
2nd April, 1871, numbered 729,868, of whom 400,700 were 
males and 379,168 females. When the last census was taken 
—viz., in 1861—the population of the colony was only 540,322. 
The population of Melbourne and its suburbs now numbers 
nearly 200,000, the figures given in the return being 193,696. 
The population of Ballarat is 74,260, of Sandhurst 36,688, and 
of Geelong 22,618, 


Information has been received from her Majesty's acting- 
consul in Batavia, in a letter dated the Sth of August last, that 
Lieutenant Jones was landed at Sourabaya (on the north-east 
coast of the island of Java) from the Dutch barqne Aurora, 
which had conveyed him from St. Paul's island. He was ex- 
pected at Batavia on the 6th of August, and Mr. Fraser would 
send the fullest information on every point respecting the 
Megera and her shipwrecked crew obtainable from him by the 
French mail leaving Batavia on the 15th of August, which will 
probably arrive in England about the 22nd of October. 


The honor of being the first to ascend the Dent Perroe, one 
of the hitherto virgin peaks which enclose the Val d’Herens, 
has been gained by two Englishmen, Messrs. W. B. Rickman 
and A. B, Hampton, accompanied by the guides, Joau Vingnier, 
of Evolene, and Anzevin, hotel-keeper, of Arolla. The party 
left the Mont Colon hotel at Arolla at half-past four in the 
morning, and arrived at the summit at half-past 11. They 
found the ascent very difficnlt, owing to their having to walk 
a considerable portion of the way over loose stones. ‘They 
were well repaid, however, for they describe the view as being 
magnificent. After an hour's rest the party returned, and ar- 
rived very tired at the hotel at Arolla at seven o'clock in the 
evening. 


| 





A purely mechanical punster suggests that young women 
have adopted the masculine exercise of boat-racing because 
they think it’s row-man-tic. Nothing of the sort. It’s be- 
cause it develops the chest and makes them row-bust.— World, 
—Nothing of the sort. Women are ever fond of decorating 
|their pretty faces, and they now p/uwme themselves on the 
skill with which they feather heir shiulls, 
| 








| A visitant to the spot, which is within a moderate distance 
of the great centre of industry, Leeds, describes the new rival 
|to Stonehenge and Stanton Drew as follows: ‘The outside 
' walls (which are 132 feetin length) are composed of enormous 
| single stones, with steps round the outside supporting them. 
| Inside the temple are a huge block, probably for sacrifices; a 
jcolumn, an altar beneath an oak at the end opposite the en- 
trance ; six recesses, formed by two gigantic stones, with one 
| at the top; on each side six single stones near the wells; four 
large blocks of sione, two on each side, stood near the centre, 
| Leading out of the temple is the dining hall, with a long stone 
| table, and four stone seats on each side of it. Leading out 
of this again is an inner chamber, covered over, containing 
eight stone seats. On the top of this inner chamber large 
stones are piled, and oak trees are growing. Further on, be- 
yond these trees, stands a single large large stone, with many 
small holes bored in the top of it, supported by smaller stones, 
Farther on still stands a gigantic column in a donble circle 
of twelve stones. Everything is in the highest st ite of pertec- 
tion and preservation—the stones do not appear to have been 
even moved from their places. 


The English consul in Rome explains the round and reso- 
ni nt beauty of Italian voices by their exercise at that infantile 
period when spontaneously, without reason or precedent, the 
*‘lungs begin to blow like chanticleer.” The Italian infant, 
as all travellers remember, is from its birth upward swathed 
in close swaddling bands in a stiff mummy-like bundle, and 
can be passed from hand to hand, laid down or hung up on a 
nail like an article of furniture. Naturally enough, the 
youngster doesn’t enjoy it, and expresses his discontent in the 
time-honored way. ‘The Italian mother, less plagued with 
nerves than her American sister, rather likes the sound. So 
the little one, thus jndiciously neglected, gets full play for 


lungs and larynx, and hence—coucludes our British Nestor— 
the delicious power and susoothness of voice which have laid 
the whole musical world under contribution to the sunny land 


jof Grisi and Mario, ‘The thought is fraught with consolation 
j to worried mauunas and hard-working but light sleeping 
fathers of families! How delightful when night has been 
made hideous by the vigorous vocalism of our youngest, to 
see him in fancy bowing to the applause of the overflowing 
opera house, or smiling with modest consciousness the petted 
cynosure of Fifth avenue salops! Nor should his little sister 
go unrewarded, if she pinch him at convenient seasons, and 
sti:aulate nature to this beneficent exercise. May the same 
principle apply in the civic and social family, so that, in our 
own wunicipal squalls, we may hear the deepening tones of 
that popular voice which shall next November swell to the 
clarion note of justice aud indignant condemuation,—/ost, 


A despatch has been received from Tunis reporting that cn 
and after the 5th of November next a duty of one piste per 
cantar will be levied on all the esparto grass exported from 
that regenoy. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Messrs. William Low and George Thomas, of Wrexham | 


and Cardiff, have, under the form of a letter to Mr. Glad- | 
stone, published an outline of a plan for bringing India with- | 
in a five days’ journey from England. They propose to make 
use of existing lines of railway and of the Mont Cenis Tun- 
nel to Trieste, and thence to construct a railroad through 
Austria, European and Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and Belooch- 
istan, to Kurrachee, and onwards to Bombay. 


rail, and 28 miles (the Straits of Dover) by sea. At a uniform 


rate of ten miles and a half an hour by water and forty miles 


an hour by land the journey from end to end would be accom- 
plished in five days, sixteen hours, forty-six minutes. 
the total length of line required nearly one-fourth (1,170 
miles) is already constructed. The highest estimated cost of 
the underiaking is in round numbers forty-one millions ster- 
ling, and the projectors suggest that the cost of construction 
should be borne not by one nation only, but by all through 
which the line would pass. Their suggestion is that there 
should be an p thet Ae Company, responsible for the con- 
struction and maintenance of the through permunent way, 
and a group of subordinate companies responsible for the 
construction 2nd maintenance of all stations, sidings, and 
other works required for the local traffic to, from, or within, 
each country that would be traversed. 


A statement was made the other day at a vestry meeting of 
the parish of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, but the 
authority for it was not given, that there are in London 700,- 
000 cats. 


A swarm of bees settled in a wall letter-box at Acton the 
other day, ard the post-oflice collector was severely stung on 
endeavoring to get out the letters, 

A discovery has been made of the existence of a large bed 
of lead ore on the west coast of Jersey, close to the sea. 
Experiments that have been made show the ore to contain a 
large percentage of lead. 

Mr. EF. J. Reed has a letter in the Times strongly advocating 
the establishment of a naval university at Greenwich. The 
question, he submits, is of the most vital and urgent impor- 
tance to England as a naval power. The absence of everything 
like a comprehensive organization for imparting to naval 
officers the knowledge necessary in these days, Mr. Reed says, 
is “ truly deplorable,” while in Russia and Germany there are 
elaborate means and appliances for instructing young officers 
in the great features of practical shipbuilding, as well as in 
the general principles of naval design. 


The conduct of the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
Winchester in offieiating in the Presbyterian church at Glen- 
garry is exciting a good deal of discussion. ith respect to 
the Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Eden, Bishop of Moray, has 
explained in a letter to the Scotsman that the incumbent of 
the parish church being absent, Dr. Wilberforce was kindly 
allowed the use of the church, and that he used the ordinary 
service, “slightly abbreviated.” Dr. Eden adds:—‘ As the 
Bishop concluded his sermon with an extempore prayer, this 
probably gave rise to the statement that the services had been 
conducted according to the forms of the Established Church 
of Scotland.” The Bishop says nothing about the minis- 
trations of the Archbishop of York in the same pulpit the 
following Sunday. 

Mr. P. J. Smyth, M. P., in a letter to the Times respecting 
his speech in the Phoenix Park, declares that he said nothing 
which he is not prepared, if permitted, to repeat in the 
House of Commons. “ The killing of Sergeant Brett (he says) 
was a deplorable incident of the Manchester rescue, but it 
was not murder, In so stigmatizing it all history is against 
you. These Manchester men went forth in open day, not 
with the malicious intent of taking the life of{Sergeant Brett, 
but for the purpose—a laudable one in their estimation—of 
rescuing their chief. A battle ensues, and the life of the 
brave officer is taken, as I believe, accidentally—certain it is 
that it was not taken premeditatedly, ner in cold blood, nor 
with base motive. Every circumstance necessary, even in 
the eye of the law, to constitute the crime of murder was 
absent.” Mr. Smyth concludes by hoping that enlightened 
public opinion in England will not brand as murderers men 
whom the Irish people regard as heroes. 

William Creagh, a land bailif! in the employment of Mr. 
Uniacke Townsend, J. P., has been shot at and wounded in 
the county of Limerick. Creagh was sitting at night by the 
fire in his residence at Ballylanders when a shot was fired 
through the window. The police were immediately informed 
of the matter, but there is no clue to the perpetrator; of the 
outrage. 

Another claimant has appeared for a portion of the Hert- 
ford estates, in the person of the present Marquis of Hertford, 
Notice of the marquis’s claim has been served on all tenants 
of lands and premises situate in the townlands of Brough- 
more, Lurganure, and Lismore, in the county of Antrim, and 
in the townlands of Ballymallen and_Blaris, in the county of 
Down. 

Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson is said to be diaughting a new 
licensing bill, the leading features of which will be non-in- 
terference with existing interests, whether of licensed vie- 
tuallers or beerhouse keepers, and that no fresh licenses shall 
be granted for beerhouses. It is said that the new bill will 
— the maximum number of houses that in future will 

allowed in any district, but will leave discretion to the 
licensing authorities as to issuing the full number of 1i- 
censes. 


t 


It has been officially announced that the basis of the pro- 
posed amalgamation between the London and North Western 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Cempanies has 
been arranged by the directors. The Lancashire and York 
shire Ordinary Stock is to receive dividend at the rate of 
12s. 6d. per cent. per annum more than the dividend to be re- 
ceived by the Ordinary Stock of the London and North 
Western Railway Company. ‘The capital of the London and 
North Western is £56,843,000, and of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire £28,921,000, or an aggregate of £80,764,000, and 
as the mileage of the two lines is together about. 2,000 miles, 
they transact about a fifth part of the whole railway business 
of the United Kingdom. The measure will, a Man- 
chester paper says, be made the oceasion for public demands 
for improved and cheapened railway facilities. Considerable 
discontent has been manifested in Liverpool at the proposed 
arrangement, which will place that important seaport more 
than ever at the merey of the two companies, by whom her 
enormou® inland traffic is at present, and, until the comple- 
tion of the new line between Manchester and Liverpool, will 


| 


| have been visiting Jedburgh, Melrose, and other places, mak- 


The total dis- 
tance from London to Kurrachee would be 5,311 miles by 


Of 


! 
continue to be shared. Rumors of other amalgamations are | 
now in circulation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bright are still on the Scottish border. 


They | 
ng Kelso their headquarters, ; 

Mr. George Alexander Hamilton, formerly member for 
Dublin University, and who filled the post of Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury in the two Derby administrations of 
1852 and 1858, was afterwards appointed permanent secre- | 
tary to the same department, and more recently one of the | 
Commissioners of Irish Church Temporalities, died on Mon- 
day. The deaths are also announced of the Hon. T. H 
Hovell-Thurlow, formerly a captain in the 85th Light In- 
fant 
Fifeshire Local Authority, and formerly of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, and the 4th Royal Irish Dragoons; of the Rev. Hugh 
Hutton, M. A., formerly 2 Nonconformist minister, and an 
active politician in Birmingham, but recently of Bury St. 
Edmunds; and of Mr. John Fraser, a well-known Scottish 
missionary in the East, and brother of the Rev. Donald 
Fraser, of Marylebone, and the Rey. William Fraser, of 
Edinburgh. 

A fellow who is not ashamed of his own impudence has 
been making his friends laugh by the relation of a chase 
which he had after Mr. Tennyson in the Royal Academy. 
Seeing the Poet Laureate with his family going the round of 
the pictures, this inquisitive individual followed closely up 
expecting to hear Mr. Tennyson say something worth record 
ing. Nor was he disappointed, After the little party had 
gone through the varions rooms in silence, the Laureate 
stopped, and, turning to the lady who accompanied him, 
said, “Take eare of the children while [ go and have a elass 
of beer.” His curious pursuer made a frantic.exit. 

A rather interesting, and in some respects curious, oceur- 
rence took place lately at Woodford, Essex, by the revival of 
the sittings of the Verderers’ Court at Epping. Certain forms 
of procedure, ancient and quaint, were revived. A long list 
of forest officers, such as master keepers, purlieu rangers, 
and underkeepers, was called, but it was shown that all of 
the two first set of officials, some of them noblemen, and the 
rest gentlemen of the rank of esquires, had been long dead 
and their places not filled. One or two underkeepers, mostly 
very old men, however, appeared, and due pains having been 
taken beforehand, made very full and accurate “ present- 
ments” of numerous inclosures and cutting down of trees, 
clearly showing that out of 9,000 acres of which the forest 
proper consisted in 1851, only 3,000 remain, and it was openly 
stated that the lords of the manor, or some of them, mean to 
go on inclosing and cutting down as fast as possible, so as to 
elude the Act of Parliament just passed, which cannot be | 


, Station-honse, 


; of Major Wemyss, of Wemysshall, chairman of the | 


most singular manner,’ made a desperate rush at him, and 
became so furious that Mr. Jonas had to call several assistants 
to his help, and when the man was given into custody it took 
two policemen and several other people to remove him to the 
3efore the magistrates Meyer made a incohe- 
rent harangue, in which he aceused Mr. Jonas of having 
stolen his property—household furniture, wearing apparel, 
food, money, and everything—and of having set mad dogs to 
bite his children. He threatened in court to smash, kill, and 
tear the complainant. Mr. Jonas disclaimed all knowledge of 
the defendant, who, notwithstanding his violent conduct in 
|court, was merely bound over in his own recognizances of 
£20 to keep the peace. 





SCOTLAND. 


The following quaint scene occurred a few days ago to a 
fashionable party from one of our lodges who were going to 
| Balmoral Castle. At the old Bridge of Dee, parties before 
| being allowed to cross and view the Garrawalt Falls, which 
are near the Balmoral private road through the Ballochbuie 
Forest, must produce a pass from the authorities, and the 
gatekeeper is usually strictly attentive and scrupulously cer- 
tain that no fugitive card is thrust into her hand instead of 
the proper document, and scrutinises her visitors in a sharp 
'and business-like fashion generally. On the occasion men- 
| tioned above, however, the noble party to Balmoral, no doubt 
sufficiently aware of their own important position ren- 
| dering the usual passport ticket quite unnecessary, un- 
hesitatingly drove to the gate. It was securely locked ; the 
| vatekeeper promptly appeared, and refused to open on demand, 
} without the usual pass. One of the noblemen, rather more 
}amused than visibly annoyed at the woman’s pertinacity, 
alighted and proceeded to the gate, and asked her again to 
| open and let them through, “ Na, na, [ winna dae that ava,’ 
| she curtly replied, “ till I ken better aboot ye. Fat dae I ken 
| wha ye may be, or far fae?’ At this bright sally, the party 
in the carriage burst out in merry peals of laughter; but see- 
ing evidently that the stern keeper did not recognise them, 
and meant what she stated, one of the fair ladies rose up and 
said, “ Mrs. , we are the party from ——. Open the gate.” 
The faithful servant was nearly overpowered with amazement 
and terror at what she considered, doubtless, her own auda- 
cious behavior, and raising both her open hands above her 
head, exclaimed pathetically, “Eh! Gude preserve us a’. 
Mightna I hae kenned ye better indeed.” The obnoxious 
barrier swung open immediately, and the noble visitors pro- 
ceeded on their journey, apparently having much enjoyed the 
trusty gatekeeper’s dilemma. 


| 


| 


| 


| 











On Wednesday, the 20th, Balgay Park, Dundee, was opened 


operative until next spring. The question involved is one | by the Earl Dalhousie. Rain fell in torrents during the day 
which has a very popular side, and if, as is said it intends to | 4nd marred the effect of the procession and other demonstra- 

. . , 7 i Lp d * . » » 
do, the Court of Verderers exercises its undoubted power of tions. From 6,000 to 7,000 persons marched through the 


restraining any more inclosures. It will be strongly sup- | 
ported by publicfopinion in the metropolis. 
There is now a chance for any one with money and enter- | 
prise enough to buy an island. "It is said that Herm, one of | 
the smaller of the Channel Islands group, is for sale. This | 
tiny island is about a mile long by three-quarters broad. It | 
is fertile—at least in parts—has a fine shell beach, and is 
tolerably well stocked with game. Being only half-an-hour’s 
sail from Guernsey, it is sufficiently accessible. The Govern- 
ment, social condition, singular customs, and picturesque 
scenery of these Norman dependencies of the crown are little 
known to the majority of Englishmen, but are well worth a 
better acquaintance, 

The Anglo-Brazilian Times of August 23 says :— Mr. Julio 
Francis Berrant, a gentleman of the highest respectability, 
residing now in the province of Minus Geraes, declares that 
be travelled with Charles R. Tichborne from Lima, that they 
resided together in Rio Janeiro, that Mr. Tichborne purchased 
some pictures and curiosities from him, and forwarded them | 
to his mother, Lady Tichborne ; that Mr. Tichborne sailed in 
the Bella for New York, which vessel was lost with all on 
board; and that he still holds a passport of Charles R. Tich- 
borne.” ® 

A gentleman writes that he has in his possession a pure- 
bred wild cat taken in Sussex, within ten miles of Brighton, 
last July. It weighs eight pounds six ounces, is two feet 
nine inches long, and has a stride of three feet two inches. 
It is powerfully made and beautifully marked, and would be 
a formidable antagonist. 

It seems strange to write and speak of Turchill, the Saxon 
Earl of Warwick in the Conqueror’s time, in these progressive 
days; but on Friday, the 15th, there passed through the 
streets of Warwick the remains of a gentleman who not only 
claimed kindred in direct descent from Turchill by his second 
wife, but whose descent might be carried back to the immor- 
tal Alfred himself, and joins, not far back, the Ardens, from 
whom Shakspeare’s mother descended, The deceased gentle- 
man, Mr. Bracebridge, was 89 years of age at the time of his 
death, and was buried at Chetwode on the 22nd. The cortege 
included thirteen carriages of the principal gentry of the 
county, who thus testified the respect they felt for one who, 
as a country gentleman and as a magistrate, had done his 
duty well, and whose death leaves a void younger men will 
find it difficult to fill. 

Some men who were fishing for conger early in the morn- 
ing in the usual place outside the Breakwater, Plymouth, 
suddenly felt something heavy upon their lines. They pulled 
in joyfully, but, to their ¢stonishment, they found, instead of 
a large haul of conger, a shark. Being fully seven feet in 
length, the shark proved “ an ugly customer,” and some ex- 
citing minutes passed before it could be killed. The men 
lost no time in bringing their prize to Plymouth. The shark 
was taken to the fish market, where during the day it was 
exhibited to the curious for the small charge of one penny. 
It proved to be of the “spinous” species, which is common 
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jon these coasts, 


Miss Maria 8. Rye has just returned from Canada, where 
she reports that she has over two hundred homes waiting for 
children to be sent from England. She will accordingly be 
glad to receive communications upon this subject from guard- 
ians and others. 

The Ear! of Durham has decided to erect a n 
near Lambton Castle ,to his late wife, who was a daughter of 
the Duke of Abercorn. Designs for a cross, founded on the 
proportions of one of the celebrated crosses of Monasterboice, 
have been prepared, and the work is to be executed by Irish 
sculptors in Dublin. ; 


nonument 


A singular assault case came before the Bow-street magis- 
trates lately. A foreigner named George Meyer went to the 
shop of Mr. Jonas, a chemist, in G ussell-Street, to have 


in Great 
a tooth extracted. Just as the operation was about to be 











performed the patient “suddenly glared at the dentist in a 


principal streets of the town, and the attendance of the pub- 
ic was very large. The park is 36 acres in extent, and has 
been purchased by the town from Lady Scott, of Ancrum, 
for £1,800. 


A new Scotch enterprise is in progress for the purpose of 
cutting a ship canal through the peninsula of Cantyre. Al- 
ready a large amount of capital has been provided to carry 
out the scheme. It is proposed to cut the canal from the 
point known as East Tarbert to another point known as West 
Tarbert, this distance being one mile and a quarter. The 
advantages which the carrying out of the scheme would en- 
sure are no doubt important, and would, it is believed, open 
out a large trade, proving especially beneficial to Glasgow, 
Greenock, and other Clyde towns. <A distance of some 200 
miles of travel would be avoided. 





The Registrar-general reports that in the month of August 
the births, marriages, and deaths registered in the eight prin- 
cipal towns of Scotland were all above the average for the 
corresponding month of the last 10 years, allowance being 
made for increase of population. The births were 3,880, the 
marriages 714, the deaths 2,450 ; these numbers being respec- 
tively, 77,21 and 175 above the average. 





BRITISH AMERICA. 





Farmers are cutting their cornstalks, curing and housing 
them for cattle feed, singing “ Fodder, dear fodder, come 
home wijl me now.” 
it is announced thst the engineers have decided upon 4 
feet 83 inches as the gauge of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
to accord with the American and Great Western guages. 

A large paper mill is about to be erected at Rice Lake by a 
company of American capitalists. The principal material to 
he used in the manufacture of the paper will be rice straw, in 
the working and gathering of which 180 men will be con- 
stantly employed. 

The Bank of British North America has opened a new 
agency in Renfrew, to which place the Canada Central Rail- 
road will be extended by the commencement of next year, 
Mr. Thomas Watson, late of the Ottawa Branch (Accountant), 
will have charge in Renfrew. 

The Provincial Exhibition gate money was $6,235 this year 
against $17,589 last year. 

The London Free Press is happy to be able to state, by 
official authority, that the finances of the Western Fair have 
fully realized the best expectations of the week, and the 


| Association, after paying all expenses for this year, will be 


enabled to carry a surplus of $4,690 to next year’s account. 

The Kingston Whig says: There was more pickpocketing 
done during the Exhibition than was generally known. Some 
empty pocket hooks have been found on the ground—three 
in a stove in the mechanical department, and one on the 
ground, Six persons who had been robbed of all their money 
so represented themselves to the ticket agents. 

The three prisoners who escaped from the Kingston Peni- 
tentiary one night recently, are still at large. They are the 
| negroes, Steele and Wilson, who were sentenced for 14 years 
|for robbing churches up the Bay, and_ Nelligan, sent from 
| Hamilton for four years for larceny. They had each only 
|served a year or so. They were all temporarily in the 
hospital at the prison for treatment, and managed during the 
| night, by a most ingenious contrivance to open the cell doors 
| to admit to the corridors. By the aid of a crow bar they had 
| smuggled in, they broke open the bars of one of the windows 
| and escaped into the prison enclosure. Then by splicing a 
}couple of ladders they scaled the walls and bolted. The 

prisoner who escaped from the outside gang was a colored 
!man named Johnson. He was found a couple of hours later 
j in the swamp at Cataraqui. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO.,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 
MARX & CO., 

14 WALL ST. 


BARTON a ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 
JAY COOKE «& CoO., 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
TIENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
32 WALL STREET. 


WITITE, MORRIS & CO. 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOTIN BLOODGOOD & Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETITERBEFR & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
1 BROAD STREET. 


‘AN, SITERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


DUNC 


CHICAGO “BANKERS. 


& oO. FEF. BADGER. 





CHARLESTON ‘BANKERS. 


See Pe 


| chosen president, J. B. Alexander, of New | | Staal all the money markets of the world, | General Quotations of Stocks & yf eas 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 santana Place. 


York, vice-president, and 8. IT. Edgar secre- 
| persons were elected the executive committee 
\Colonel H. S2MeComb, chairman; J. B. | 
| Alexander, Henry Lewis, J. 8. Rogers, 

} John L, King. 


The foreign-imports at New York, in gold | 
value, for the month of August were the 
largest’ upon record, reaching $38,403,205, 
agt ainst $30,260,025 same month last year, and | 
27,387,134 the year before, while the rec vipts | 
from Customs reached $16; 933,839, ae 
nearly a million in excess of August last yea 


month the year before. This brings the im- 
| ports for the first eight months of the calendar 
year up to $271,278,400, against $213,926,044,- 


546 the year before. 
toms for the first eight months of the 
reach 102,559,904, against $93. 
time last year. 


The receipts from Cus- 


253,165 same | 
The export trade also. shows 


or coin and currency values, for August 





specie), against $23,979,527 (including $10,- 
$21,652,159 the year before. This brings the 
figures for the first eight months of the year 
up to $152,442,187 in produce and foreign 
merchandise, and $55,489,604 in specie, 
against $118,440,185 in produce and merchan- 
dise, and $44,311,127 in specie same period 
last’ year, and $122,978,618 in produce and 
merchandise, and $24,954,457 in specie the 
year before. 

The 
says : 





London Bullionist of the 23d ult. 


In consequence of the steady efflux of 
gold from the Bank, leading to the opinion 
that it would not be long before a change in 
the money market took place, the depart- 
ments for general securities ruled fiat during 
the early part of the week ; the low prices to 
hand from Paris also checked any change 
for the better. But it was not till Thursday 
that anything serious occurred, when on its 
transpiring that the Bank directors had raised 
the rate of discount from 2 to 3 per 





‘ — cent., 
ae C. RAUPP MAN. circumstance unexpected, a rise of '4 per 
cent. was in some quarters looked for; this 


FINANCE AND TRADE, 


Watt Street, Fripay P, M., Oct. 6, 1871 


Affairs in Wall street remain in a some- 


what quisscent state. Stocks are generally 
ffiirly stead:7, but there are but few specula- 
tive movements to record. Money rules easy 
at about six to seven per cent., while discounts 
are quoted at seven to nine for first class 
paper. Gold ranges between 11414@%% ; the 
short interest is not large owing to the fac ility 
with which the market is controlled by 
cliques. On gold loans the rates have been 
from 3-16 to flat, and for carrying 3 to 4 per 
cent. per annum. This advance in the quota 


tions of cash gold has imparted weakness to 


Foreign Exchange, prime bankers’ 60 days 
bills being offered at 10844¢@10814, and short 
sight at 10944 @ 10934. 

A report has been circulated that the Syndi 
dicate in London will have great diflieulty in 


completing the delivery of the new bonds 


recently negotiated by them. There is evi- 
dently an uneasy feeling in the London 
Stock Exchange, owing to the rapid decline 
in specie held by the Bank of England, and 
many securities have reacted in’ sympathy. 
The United States new five per cents. have 
fallen to 2 per cent. discount, and this fact 
will necessarily impede the delivery of the 


bonds, but we expect shortly to see these 


securities at par again, and in any case we 
have no doubt but that the Syndicate will be 
enabled to duly carry out their contract with 
the Secretary of the “Treasury. 













sudden advance had the effect of frightening 
weak Bull operators, and the relapse was 
general, more especially in English Railway 
shares, a kind of panic ensuing, prices de- 
elining 3to4 per cent. at a time. —— 
Securities gave way to the extent of 4 to 34 
per cent.; the higher terms of money > hei ing 
followed ‘by bad Continental quotations. The 


Home Funds suffered from selling on the 
part of banking houses. The Ame ‘rican mar- 
ket gave way in sympathy with the lower 
prices from New York. Consols for money 
and account present a reduction of 3¢ for the 
week, closing 92%4 to 9275. The Ne w Threes 
and Hhodwe ed Annuities in sympathy, show a 
decline of Ly, leaving off 91Ly to 91S. x. dL; 

India Five per cent. Stock has declined 1," 
but ditto 54g per cent. Enfaced Paper has 
gone up YY. “i tropolitan Three-and-a-Talf 
per cent, Consols have receded 14 to 9634, 
714. 


American Securities have been very flat, 
in sympathy with the general decline in all 
other descriptions. This market, 
has been less influenced by time operations 
than most others. United States Govern- 
ment Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, 1862, have de- 
clined %s, ditto 1865 35, ditto 1867 °,, ditto 
10-40 Bonds 1, ditto Funded Loan 144, and 
firginia Six per cents. 1. In Railways, At 
antic and Great Western Debentures, Bis- 
choffsheim’s Certificates, have receded 1%, 
ditto Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, Bischofl- 


deme FE ® 
sheim’s Certificates, 1, Erie Shares 215, and 


— 








INinois Central 144. The closing quotations 











and though the agitation is but temporary 
tary and treasurer; and the following-named | | has to he no less watched and guarded against. 


jment large amounts of French coin are being | 
| remitted to England from Germany, while at| [ 


’ it, be 
| We are taking a considerable part in the) 
| transfer of money to Gernany from France, 


and | and the absence of a first-class metallic c vure| 


rency in the former country 


renders it aj} 
| difficult matter. For example, 


at this mo-| 


| the s same time we are remitting to Germany 


|from our supplies of bar gold and English | 


sovere igns. 


and about three millions in excess of cons] 


65 same period the past year, and $223,719,- | 


year | 


however, 


| sent 






u 
} 


And no one is responsible for 
this needless expense and inconvenience, 


arranging its currence y, but it must be a work 
jof time to accomplish it entirely. At the 
same time, the bulk of the French money 
will leave France, and a good deal of it must 
go to the refinery.— Bullionist. 

The Bank of England has lost earapno| 
{sterling in its bullion reserve this week, and 
it is stated that the amount of about £1 ‘000, 


a large gain in produce, the figures, in mixed | 000 sterling has been taken from the bank to- 


day, m: uking the total decrease nearly £2,000,- | 


ment. This news had the effect of advanc- | 


548,076 in specie) same month last year, and ing the price of gold in this market, increas- | 


jing the rates for loans of gold, and weaken- | 
ing the foreign exchange market. 


As an instance of the increasing financ ‘jad | 
relations between America and Germany we| 
may mention the fact that a large bank of 
Frankfort and Berlin is about to open a| 
_ anch in this city. The design of this 
branch bank is to be an authority on Ameri- 
can securities, and to make investments in 
the same, and otherwise to transact a bank- 
ing and trust business for Germans in Eu- 
rope, 

RarLroap TrRAFFIc.—The earnings of the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota 
Railroad Company for the month of Septem- | ( 
ber are as follows: 


Week ending September 7....... $19,817 67 
Week ending September 14... 27,502 12 
Week ending September 21....... 21884 49 
Week ending September 30... .. -. 26,958 Ww 


Total for September $95,622 mr 
hemg an increase of $28,877 71 over the month 
of August. 

The ship building trade on the banks of 
the Clyde has, says the Scotchman, been brisk 
during the past month, especially in the 
launching of completed vessels. There has 
also been a considerable number of new con- 
tracts closed, which have been pretty gener- 
ally spread over the various building yards. 
Several of the firms are at present fully oc- 
cupied with work, while some yards seem 
rather empty. T he | aunches have been very 
numerons, and the list is not so entirely eon- 
fined to screw steamers, as has been notice- 
able during the whole’ of this year, there 
having been two iron ships, two paddle 
steamers, a dredger, and two hopper barges 
among those launched. It is somewhat re- 
markable that this year, out of about 120 
vessels Jaunched, there has been only five 
sailing ships. Of more than 60 large steam- 
ers launched during the eight months, 28 
were for the East India trade via the Suez 
Canal. 

ExTRAORDINARY Grats MovemEent.—The 
remarkable movement in grain from the 
Westis attracting great attention, and, in spite 
of the quantities coming forward, there is a 
large accumulation of stock at the receiving 
ports: In 1862 the grain receipts at Buffalo 
for the entire season were 58,642,344 bushels. 
Already this year, with two months of the 
Lake trade remaining, the receipts are 56,534, 
241 bushels. The flour receipts in 1862 
represented an addition of about 14,000,000 
bushels. This year the flour receipts are 
small, the railroads transporting it direct. to 
the seaboard or other points of distribution. 
The transportation of flour by the canals has 
decreased — largely. In 1847 nearly 
2,000,000 barrels were shipped from Butlalo, 
In 1868 the amount had decreased to 6,000,— 
The grain receipts at Buffalo by Lake and the 
Grand Trunk Kailroad are 60 per cent. in ad- 
vance of last year, and by the Lake Shore 








| making money fast. Theaverage rate on wheat 


were :—United States Six per cent. 5-20 
The following are the latest stock quota-| Bonds, ex 4s 64., at 92 to H3l¢; ditto 1865 
tions: ; : : issue, M5lg to W516; ditto L867 issue, 917, 
Sasiiiiaiaiaidiia wane i eee 6 to W21y; ditto Vive per cent. 10-40 Bonds, 
erican Gok sees a > “@ ax 4s. Gd. at SOF »90- Ai five per Ce 
Del. Lack. & Western... @ 1094@110 = 4s. Gel. at 8H Bes ~s ditto Five - we ent. 
Erie . ae 0% 305, 30% Funded loan, IST ex As. Gd. 244 to? dis. ; 
Ete preferred ......... 2.2 “@ 6 @ 66 | Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent, 
arlem.... .. om ‘ 28 (13016 Ml @ the eS ise sheim’ ‘ortifies 3 42 
Minois Central... 212211) 133° @ 15a Dn gens — ew a ie ates, 43 
Lake Shore.............. 1064@106% —106'gq@106s, | 40 49; ditto Consolidated Bonds Seven per 
ate van Central. Rae 118 @iln TIS", cent. for ditto, 414g to 42; ditto, Pennsyl- 
ey a “eee % @— J|vania, &e, Seven per cent. Ist Mortgage 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip.. 879, Gn BR S774 88 . - & e ee oo | 
Sia... en 69%@ 69% 0 an 4, | Bonds, 1877 for ditto, Sq to Sly ; ditto, | 
Northwestern pref... .... WEO WS = KE HI Reorganisation 7 per cent. Serip, 8419 to| 
ne Tag Mioslastppl.. 12X@ © = 43 @ 4% 18515; Erie Shares, ex 4s. 6d., 24 to 2414 
‘acific Mail. . 5 » 51} 524@ 52 | edge “es ie Snteietnaieiit. 
a... 120°@1 » the 122: @n, 526 ditto Six per cent. Convertible Bonds | 
Rock Island... 109X@ — 110'*,@110% 66 to OS ; Illinois Central Sh: ires, $100 | 
Beating... . yr yo naid ex 4s. 6d., 109 to 110; Illinois ~e St. 
‘au H2'6@ 627, » 3 - Q41zZ Q512Z - 
St Pealpetared.... S1t@b 1% ous: Bridge , 1st Mortgage, 94 ; to 951 
Union Pacific......... Me 21@ ony Louisiana Six per Cent. Levee Bonds, 58 
Wetesh and ee 624] 627.@ 63 |to 59; Massachusetts Five per Cent. Ster- 
estern Union. .. H@ tian 667 ‘ = ‘ OQ. or. aia anemeaian 
Adams Express... ska 76g aaa, ling Bonds, 1900, O4 to 9 ; New Jersey 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 57 @ 57%, ETN | United Canal and R: tilway jonds, ) to 
U, 8. Express : ; Sta 4% 97; Panama Gen. Mortgage Seven per cent. 
Wells, Fargo. . R4@ 55> | Bonds, 1807, 75 to 78; 





The dry econ market is without any mark- 
ed feature. The orders from the country and 
the demand from buyers in the city are taking 
steadily a considerable amounts of goods, but | 
without any excitement or stir. Domestic 
prints and foreign dress goods in desirable 
styles are active and command full prices. 
The retail trade of the c ity is active, 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Southern Railroad Association, lessees 
of the Mississippi Central Railroad, held a 
few days ago at their office, 20 Nassau street, 
the old board of directors was re-elected. | 
Colonel IL. 8. MeComb, of Delaware, was 


Mortgage Six per cent. 





| 51 to? 53. 

All legitimate trade will be 
advance in the Bank rate 
though the extent of the 


to 3 per cent., 
movement. is not 





lof the Bank aceounts. In fact 
lthe authorities ison this occasion pre-emi- 
nently conservative. They desire not only 
{to meet the present circumstances, but to an- 
| ticipate the probable direction of events in 
the immediate future. The payment of the 
French indemnity is now thoroughly 


the policy of | 


| 


| were “ liberalized,” 


Pennsylvania Gen, | that the farmers want money, 
Bonds, 1910, 96 to | fear an 
97 ; Virginia Six per cent, Bonds, ex 4s, 6d.,| Buflalo Express, after noting 


— they have more than doubled. At Chi- 

cago the average receipts per day, for some 
time past, have been 1,100 car-loads, of 35 
bushels of wheat or 400 of corn. Last Satur 
day the stock in store there was 6,000,000 
| bushels—the storage capacity of the city being | | 
11,500,000. Rates of freight on the Lakes 
have also advanced and the shipping interest is 


At| U.S. 
) a very early date, Germany will set about re- r 5 





STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 


U.S. Obligations. 


“74 reg 
, 4 coup 
“al coup 


Gis, 5-208, 
6s, 5-208, “4 coup.. 

fis, 5-208, "65 coup 

tis, 5-20s, SST COUP... 0c c0ses ove 
1. S. 68, 5-208, 68 conp. . 

U.S, 5s, 10-408, coup 








coup 


U : 





State Bonds, 


| New York Reg'd Bounty Loan..... 
do coupon do 
do fis cant loan 187. 
4 hs : 





Arvkanet As 7s, “L. BR. & F. 8. Em..... 
California 7s, ‘77 + 
Ge  -¥ 6a,’ Re oupon 


reaching $22,211,824 (including $2,701 287 in | 000 sterling since the preceding weekly state- | misete Canal Banas.” 70. 


Louisiana 6s. saeesaun’s ‘ 
do AM ABAD, crdckos aveKes 
| Michigan 6s, ‘73—"83..... Soweewnds 
Missouri 6a, \ comp inapadmaebnt 
do ts, St. Jos 
N. Carolina 6s old. 
do és new 
Ohio 6s, °75 
South Carolina 6s... .. 
Tennessee 6s, FERED 
do new Bonds... . bee 
— en ere tre 
new Bonds 





Rallroad Bonds. 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bonds.. | 


Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortg 
do 2d mortgage py 
Boeton, Hartford & Erie 1st ane 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st Mort.. 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds. . 
Chic. Burl, & Quincy 8s, Ist mort, 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund 
do Ist Mortgage..... 
do Income........ 
& Milwaukee Ist mort 
Chie. & N. West Sinking Fund.. 
do Ist mort, ‘ 
Chic, & Rock Island Pacific 7... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF! 
do 2d mort. 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund... ... 
Col. Chie. & Ind. Central Ist mort, 
do 2d mort. 
Del. Lack. & West. Ist mort,,.. .... 
do aaa 
Dubuque & Sionx C a Ist mort..... 
Erie Ist mort, extend, ane 
do Ist mort, end... 
ee errr reer 
do 2d mort 
Great Western 1st mort., 
do 2d mort., 
Hann, & St, Jos, 1st mort. 4, ee 
Hann, & St. Joreph convert....... 
Harlem Ist mort. 7s . 
do Ist mort. and ‘Sinking’ Fund.) 
Hudson River 7s Ist mort, "85 
Ulinois Central 78°75... ........6... 
Lack Weatern......... 
Mie higan Central 8s, 1882. . 
Mich — & NLT. %s a ‘Fund. 
do 2d mort, 
eats ‘& Essex Ist mort........ 
do 2d mort. . 
New Jersey Central 2d mort....... 
do hew 
New York Central -, * "83 
do ag a n. 
do ieteods 
New York “£ _ Mey ‘Haven 68. 
Ohio & Miss, let mort. 





Chie. 











do consol. 

Panama. ‘a0 
Pittsb, Ft. W. & Chie. ist mort... 

do @d'mert.. ... 
Pittsburg, Ft W ayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. vuar. by Missonri.. .... 
_ y & Tol. Ist mort. 

eading aS 


StL oul & Iron Mountain 
Toledo & Wab. cous. cony.. 
do Ist mort, ext 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land Grants, 7s 
do Income, 10s 
Alt. = hag rre Haute age 
prefer EEE 
a, "Hartford & Erie 
Chie .~ o& Alton. 
prefe rred., 
Western 
preferred, 
( ‘hicago. & Rock Island..... 
Chicago, — rion & Quine y 
Clevel, Gol., Ind. & Cinchn 
Cleveland & Pittsburg... aioe 
Col, Chic. & Indiana Central... 2... 


KE. Diy 





Chie Png & N. 


Del. Lack, & Western, 
Dubuque & Sioux City 
— 


erred. eer 
Hewnthal s & St. Jose ph. ite ciate 
do preferred . 
| Harlem. 
ao pre ferred, 
Jolict & Chicago. . 
Minvis Central... |... ; 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred. . 








from Chicago to Buffalo during the month of | 
August was 6.2 cents; during July it was 5.2} 
cents, and during Jue it, was 5,7 cents. On| 
Monday vessels were in active demand at 
Chicago at 18@20 cents. The flood of grain 
forward, shows that the crop is large, | 
and that they | 
market. The | 
some of the | 
above quoted figures, says that “the lakes and | 
| the canal are recovering nothing—making no | 


| 


early decline in the 


assisted by the | headway against the competition of the rail-| 


| roads” —that the increased quantities argue | 
nothing that is encouraging, “ and contribute | 


altogether explained by the actual position | nothing to the fogy legie which contends that | 


the canals are doing well enough, and that} 
they need no improvement nor liberalization | 
of policy to quicken and cheapen transporta- | 
| tion upon them.” Undoubtedly, if the canals| 
they w ould comple te suc- 
| cessfully for much of the grain and flour now 


dis- | conveyed by rail —C ‘ommercial Advertiser, 


do 2d — rred. 
Michigan Central. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
do 
Morris & Essex eae 
| New Haven & Hartford. 
New Jersey 
N.Y. Central & Hudson Ris 
do S rip Certificate 


preferred. 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co. 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 

Spring Mountain Coal 


Miscellaneous, 


| Atlantic Mail... 
Boston Water Power 
Canton Co.. 

Adams Express. ; 
Wells, Fargo Express 
American Express. 











eel 
| 





Bid. 





W244 
10434 
Wig 
103 





12234 
220 
“ 


Shae sk. 





61% 3 


10) 


1024 
103 
10636 


102° 
99 


‘o6 
100 
103 

8g 


106 
9 
Ry 








104 
1053¢ 
Ww 


“4 


10! 
65 
106 
101% 


i144 


138 
106% 
1ivig 
327, 
814 
Mig 
ia 
93 
Shds 


123° 
“ig 
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eae 
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FIRST MORTCACE 
SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
Railroad Company, 


In Denominations oF ‘31,000, $500, 
$100, 


AND 


can now be had from the undersigned or 
through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. The attention of invest- 
ors is invited to the merits of these Bonds, 
secured by a first and only mortgage on the 
road, equipments, franchises, and. property 
of a trunk line of railroad which will shorten 
the distance between New York and San 
Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 
the mortgage to secure the Bonds covers a 
land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 
from being sold at less than four (4) dollars 
per acre by the terms of the mortgage dee!, 

and according to the present market price of 
the Illinois Central Company’s lands is worth 
$18,750,000. This loan was originally for 
$5,500,000, but has been largely reduced 
by subs¢riptions of actual investors. The 
remaining balance of the loan is offered at 
974 and accrued interest, but the right is re- 
served to advance the price at any time 
without notice. 


The bonds have thirty years to run; bear 8 
per cent, interest, payable in New York, Lon- 
don, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the ortion 
of the holder, without notice, free of taxes. 
BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE iN GOLD. They are Coupon 
Bor.ds, but can be registered with the coupons 
on, or can be registered with the coupons orr, 
Inter- 
est payable August 15 and February 15. 
A liberal sinking fund, formed from the entire 
land sales, in payment for which the bonds 
will be received at par and accrued interest, 


and interest paid to registered owner. 


provides for the early extinguishment of this 
loan. 


Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 


These bonds offer favorable inducements to 
parties desiring to fund their Five-twenties, 
or other high-priced securities. 


In converting Five-twenties the investors 
realize 17 per cent profit on the principal; 2 
per cent, per annum excess of Interest; and 


at the same time get a perfect security. 


Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 


Though acting us agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
of the 
Eastern Division being now quoted at 102 


City Railroad Company, those 


ver 


and accrued interest, These were originally 


place? by us at 974. 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 11 WALL STREET, 


e offer for sale the bonds, . by a 
first and only mortgage on th 


Atlanta & Richmond Air Line Railway 


extending from Charlotte, N. C., to Atlanta, 
Georgia, a distance of 225 miles, and forming 
the most important link in tbe shortest line 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and all the cities of the Eastern 
States, and the Gulf cities of pone and New 
Orleans, and Southern Loui 
ing at Montgomery with the only Tine of Rail- 
road, running East and West, through the 
centre of the richest cotton growing sections 
of Alabama and Mississippi, and to connect at 
Marshall, Texas, with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad when completed. 

Passing as 1t does through a good country, 
well populatec, with its Southwest terminus 
at Atlanta, a thriving city of 35,000 inhabit- 
ants, the local business of the road must be 
profitable. 

Mortgage $16,000 per mile. Bonds have 
thirty years to run, Are in denomination, 
$1,000. 

Bear 8 per cent. interest, payable in New 
York ist January and ist July, and may be 
registered at request of holder. 


Price for the Present, 8714 flat. 


For further information and pamphlets, 
apply to us. 


LANCASTER, BROWN & CO., 
No. 1 Exchange Court, 
- (Exchange Place, near Broadway.) 
Desirable Home Securities. 
OFFICE OF 
MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 141 BROADWAY. 


The attention of capitalists and investors generally 
are invited to the 








First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency. The railway is situated on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 
vestigation of m. The principal and ee 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. The coupons are paid se! 

annually in this City, on the first day of April J 
ctober, free of Government tax, and the issue of 
bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of completed road- 
Any information concerning them will be given at 


our office. 
ERASTUS F. MEAD and 

THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


ONDS FOR SALE. 
We offer, on ee lowest market rates, 
COUNTY, TOWN, CITY, 


sc — oe DISTRICT BONDS 
of several Stat 
Send for descriptive lit. 


W. N. COLER 
DEALERS AND BROKERS IN MUNICIPAL: poses, 
_Ne , Mt Ww ALL ST., NEW Y'! 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 

Southern Securities of every Gecertntion. ve viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weckly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 


(8 CoNections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


lowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Lather Kow itze, J. M. Weith & Arents 








UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD COMP'Y 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 
oF 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 


IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 


est. These lands are near the 4Ist parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 


range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
nducements 


th limited means. 





r 
To Settlers wit 


2,500,000 A’ 
Rich gov @nment lands i North road Pl: een 
Omaha and Platte, | 
Surveyed and open for entry rth. the Homestead 
| and Pre-e mption laws, and can be taken by 
| ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 
An opportunity never before resented for securing 
homes near a t wi 1 the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
- of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


“te F, paye™ ie Commissioner, 
R. R. Co. Omaha Neb, 








Convenient to market both cast and west. Prices’ 


IWALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 


No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 
Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. Loans negotiated. 
Money received on deposit at interest. 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 
Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeviar Samine Packets WEEKLY. 
DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain‘and I Ireland at the lowest rates. 











ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yor«, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 





1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


SAnd will issue Policies making Loss payable in 

England. 

Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 

THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS. 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter} 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 66 Wall St. 








CHARTERED IN 1825. 
Cash Capital 
Surplus, July 1, 1871........... 


$500,000 
- 324,496 23 


$824,496 23 
Insures against Loss or Dam- 


age by Fire 


On all kinds of Buildings, M dise, If 
Furniture, Ren at all “other insurable pro- 
perty, at 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


np iding three-fourths of its profits to its customers 
in Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issned on favorable terms. 


hold 





hh) 


rates 0! 








DIRECTORS : 


Frederick W. Meyer, 
John H. Swift, 
James R. Taylor, 
Henry J. Scudder, 
Henry A. Oakley, 
Benjamin D. Smith, 
Charles Mali, 


Samuel T. Skidmore, 
John David Wolfe, 
Meigs D. Benjamin, 
Henry R. Remsen, 
Charles N. Talbot, 
Thomas W. Gale, 
Uriah J. Smith, 
Daniel B. Fearing, Henry I. Barbey, 
Thomas Hl. Faile, William H. W tones. 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
_WILLL AM R. SKIDMORE, Ass't-Secretary. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

<< in the 
| United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 














INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





Jay Cooke & Co. are now selling, and recommend 
as a profitable and safe investment for all classes, the 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three- 
Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on 
the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 
23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 
Acres of Land to each $1,000 Bond. The highest cur- 
rent price will be paid for U. S. Five-Twentics, and 
ail other marketable Securities received in exchange. 
Pamphlets, and fall information, as well as 
the bonds themselves, will be furnished on applica- 
tion by Jay Cooxe & Co., Philadelphia, New York, 
and Washington, and by most Banks and Bankers, 
throughout the country. 


maps, 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
For 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





Banking House 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The-Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payabie 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


; London. 





Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


“AGENC Y OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Sngee, Goi the at 
and West Indies, and South America. 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all eal 
the world. 
Demand and Time Bills of om e, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand D Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, 


‘ARCH. McKINLAY { Agents. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


mena NOTES, 

(issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED..........-... .-1808 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Restpent ManaGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
| E.M. Arcursarp, H.B.M. Consuz, Chairman. 
| A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
E. §. “ JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jafiray & Co. 
RicHakD Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Stree 
a. } amen AN JonNsTON, of J. Boorman Fobnston & 








Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart, 





